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THE  NEED  OF  UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES' 

“Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty!”  The  children  of 
this  country  are  sure  to  have  this  sentence  indelibly  impressed 
upon  their  memory.  The  history  of  the  United  States  cannot 
be  taught  without  mentioning  it,  and  no  teacher  will  mention 
it  without  inculcating  in  the  youthful  minds  the  overshadow¬ 
ing  political  truth  contained  in  the  solemn  warning.  Without 
fully  grasping  its  import,  the  past  cannot  be  really  under¬ 
stood.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  present  is  not  under¬ 
stood,  if  one  fails  to  see  that,  so  far  as  this  country  is  con¬ 
cerned,  its  applicability  as  a  battle-cry  is  forever  gone.  In  the 
meaning  which  it  conveyed  to  the  forefathers,  it  is  for  Ameri¬ 
cans,  in  the  main,  a  thing  of  the  dead  and  buried  past.  If  the 
liberty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ever  becomes 
endangered,  it  will  be  by  themselves.  We  need  not  stop  to 
ask  whether  there  is  anybody  else  who  might  like  to  do  it,  for 
there  is  unquestionably  no  power  on  earth — neither  without 
nor  within — that  could  do  it,  if  they  be  but  true  to  them¬ 
selves.  And  yet  they  could  make  no  greater,  no  more  por¬ 
tentous  mistake  than  to  think  that  they  can  with  impunity 
assign  the  maxim  to  the  political  lumber  room.  It  still  holds 
good,  and  will  never  cease  to  do  so.  Only  its  meaning  has 
become  modified  in  consequence  of  their  being  themselves  the 
only  enemy  to  be  dreaded.  Yes,  to  be  dreaded  indeed,  for 
an  overbearing  and  tyrannical  government  can  be  overthrown 
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and  hostile  armies  can  be  conquered;  but  in  a  democratic 
republic  the  people  are  irresistible,  for  they  are  everything. 
Therefore  eternal  vigilance,  constant  watching  of  themselves 
is  indispensable,  and  the  only  way  to  watch  themselves 
effectually  is  to  interpret  the  maxim  thus:  Incessant  work  is 
the  price  of  liberty. 

Americans  contend  that  popular  government  has  stood  the 
test  in  this  country.  All  competent  and  fair-minded  judges 
will  concede  that  they  have  just  cause  to  look  back  with 
patriotic  pride  upon  the  history  of  the  United  States;  in  other 
words  that,  taking  all  in  all,  the  claim  is  well  founded  as  to 
the  past.  If,  however,  the  assertion  is  intended  to  mean  that 
the  past  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  guaranty  as  to  the  future,  I  for 
one  am  compelled  to  say:  Beware!  No  greater  danger  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  popular  government  in  this  country  is  con¬ 
ceivable  than  the  frame  of  mind  from  which  such  a  claim 
would  spring.  I,  too,  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the 
United  States  were  sure  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  democracy 
in  the  future,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  To  doubt  it 
would  be  to  despair  of  mankind,  for  it  is  unquestionable — 
whether  we  like  it  or  not — that  in  the  whole  civilized  world 
the  future  belongs  to  democracy,  and  in  the  United  States 
democracy  has  in  all  essential  respects  a  better  chance,  i.  e., 
more  favorable  conditions  to  work  out  the  great  problem 
successfully,  than  it  ever  can  have  anywhere  else.  But  if  I 
feel  sure  that  the  United  States  will  not  disappoint  the  hopes 
they  have  raised,  it  is  solely  because  their  whole  history 
vouches  for  it,  that  the  American  people  will  never  become 
intellectually  and  morally  so  debauched  as  to  make  such  an 
insane  claim  the  bark  on  which  they  might  venture  to  weather 
the  storms  of  the  future.  Not  because  what  they  have 
achieved  suffices,  may  we  confidently  look  ahead,  but  because 
it  warrants  the  expectation  that  they  will  go  on  growing  with 
their  tasks  as  they  have  done  heretofore.  He  must  be  blind 
indeed,  who  does  not  see  how  much  they  will  stand  in  need  of 
that. 

I  should  have  studied  the  history  of  the  United  States  to 
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little  purpose  for  twenty-five  years,  if  I  were  to  think  lightly 
of  what  they  have  accomplished.  But  with  growing  knowl¬ 
edge,  not  only  my  admiration  has  grown  apace.  The  convic¬ 
tion  has  steadily  grown  upon  me,  and  taken  deeper  root,  that 
what  they  have  done  thus  far  have  been  but  easy  tasks  in 
comparison  to  the  problems  in  store  for  them.  At  first  sight 
that  may  seem  extravagant  and  preposterous,  but  reflection 
will,  I  think,  compel  all  judicious  observers  to  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  most  careful  scanning  of  the  horizon 
does  not  reveal  to  my  eye  the  smallest  cloud  which  could  be 
suspected  the  center  of  an  approaching  cyclone.  Not  the 
slightest  basis  is  offered  for  the  apprehension  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  will  ever  again  be  called  upon  to  make  a  supreme 
effort,  as  when  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  supplanted 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  Civil  War. 
But  if  history  teaches  one  lesson  more  forcibly  than  another, 
then  it  is  this,  that  a  crisis,  requiring  supreme  efforts,  is  not 
what  states  and  nations  have  to  fear  the  most.  If  it  befall  a 
people  still  possessed  of  vitality,  it  is  always  overcome,  just 
because  the  very  existence  is  at  stake.  The  innermost  depths 
are  stirred  up,  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  energies  are 
whipped  into  activity  and  strained  to  the  utmost,  the  people 
rise  above  themselves,  and  the  threatened  catastrophe  ulti¬ 
mately  proves  to  have  been  a  true  blessing  in  disguise.  A 
nation,  which  has  been  intellectually  and  morally  unequal  to 
a  great  emergency,  must  have  had  the  characteristics  of  the 
hippocratic  face  stamped  on  its  intellectual  and  moral  life 
before  the  emergency  arose.  The  crucial  test  of  a  people’s 
vital  forces  is  to  obviate  great  crises  by  working  out  in  a  hum¬ 
drum  way  the  problems  presented  by  its  humdrum  political 
and  social  life. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  these  problems  make 
demands  upon  the  people,  intellectually  and  morally,  such  as 
never  have  been  made  upon  any  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Everything  the  world  has  seen  heretofore  in  this 
respect  is,  in  comparison,  dwarfed  almost  into  insignificance. 
The  unparalleled  rapidity  of  their  material  development,  as  to 
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wild  territory  brought  within  the  pale  of  civilization,  popula¬ 
tion,  and  wealth,  the  just  boast  of  the  past,  is  becoming  a 
source  of  the  greatest  dangers  for  the  future.  Circumstances, 
with  irresistible  force,  compel  them  to  press  onward  with  an 
intensity  and  impetuosity  absorbing  so  much  of  the  time, 
strength,  and  attention  of  the  people,  that  it  is  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  attend  to  the  perfection  of  what  has  already  been 
achieved  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  it  ought  to  be  done. 
The  child  is  already  born  that  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
area  of  the  present  Union  is  inhabited  by  120,000,000  to  150,- 
000,000;  and  to  make  democracy  work  as  well  with  a  nation  of 
120,000,000  to  150,000,000,  as  it  did  with  a  nation  of  60,000,000, 
is  in  itself  no  easy  task.  More  than  enough  of  elbow-room  has 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  successes  that  have  been 
thus  far  attained.  This  elbow-room  rapidly  diminishes  from 
year  to  year,  not  only  by  the  growth  of  population,  but  also 
by  that  peculiar  feature  of  modern  economic  life,  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  enormous  wealth  in  a  few  hands — individuals  and 
corporations — with  a  tendency  to  crowd  out  or  swallow  up 
all  small  competitors.  The  social  question  bids  fair  soon  to 
assume,  in  some  respects,  a  more  intricate  and  dangerous 
character  than  in  the  Old  World,  from  the  very  reasons  which 
have  thus  far  allowed  the  United  States  barely  to  taste  the 
bitter  cup  of  which  Europe  has  had  to  drink  in  deep  draughts. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  vastness  of  economic  possibilities 
gives  wider  scope  and  greater  vigor  to  the  tendency  to  con¬ 
centrate  wealth,  driving  it  more  frequently  to  provoking 
excesses,  and,  on  the  other,  the  masses  are  much  more  self- 
asserting  and  in  every  way  better  equipped  for  defense  and 
offense  in  their  warfare  with  capital.  The  dangers  born  out 
of  these  contests  are  aggravated  by  another  tendency  equally 
characteristic  of  our  times:  the  concentration  of  population, 
like  that  of  wealth.  This  tendency,  too,  is  in  the  United 
States  comparatively  stronger  than  anywhere  else,  and  many 
reasons  conspire  to  render  it  peculiarly  prolific  of  difficulties 
and  dangers.  In  Europe  almost  every  city  of  importance  has 
a  history  of  many  centuries,  which  can  be  made,  and  usually 
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is,  more  or  less,  made  a  source  of  conservative  force.  The 
swarms  of  newcomers  find  a  nucleus  of  old  elements,  which 
tradition,  custom,  and  law  co-operate  to  endow  with  sufficient 
power  of  assimilation.  The  disorganizing  and  disintegrating 
tendencies  carried  into  the  community  by  the  inordinately 
large  accretions  from  outside  find  an  array  of  counter-tenden¬ 
cies,  as  it  were,  intrenched  behind  strong  breastworks,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  carry  by  assault  and  would  require  a  long  time 
to  take  by  regular  approaches.  In  the  United  States  the 
cities  whose  origin  dates  back  beyond  the  beginning  of  this 
century  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  thirteen  original 
States;  in  most  of  those  that  are  situated  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  somebody  is  still  living  who  has  seen  them  in 
their  first  infancy,  while  many  o^  them  vie  or  surpass  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  wealth  countless  European  cities  of  renown.  But 
with  their  astounding  growth  in  wealth  and  population,  the 
science  and  art  of  municipal  government  and  the  homogeneity 
of  their  population  have  not  grown  apace.  This  leads  me  to 
the  last  problem  I  shall  notice  especially — certainly  more  per¬ 
plexing  and,  perhaps,  more  fraught  with  dangers  than  any 
other.  The  European  cities  receive  their  accretions,  with 
imperceptible  exceptions,  from  their  own  country.  In  the 
United  States,  the  throngs  flocking  to  the  cities  come,  to  a 
I  very  considerable  extent,  from  Europe.  In  addition  to  the 
tremendous  tasks  forced  by  the  age  of  steam  and  electricity 
upon  all  civilized  peoples,  a  mountain  of  the  hardest  and 
toughest  problems  is  piled  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  nation  that, 
”  in  a  sense,  is  not  a  nation,  urged  on  by  its  own  temperament 
and,  partly,  compelled  by  the  irresistible  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  to  accomplish  in  years  what  has  taken  nations,  that 
were  nations,  generations  and  centuries  to  do.  And  wonder¬ 
ful,  I  am  tempted  to  say,  miraculous  as  the  assimilating 
power  of  the  American  people  has  thus  far  proved  itself  to  be, 

:  it  has  of  late  become  highly  questionable  whether  it  will  not 

be  worsted  by  what  it  is  asked  to  do  now,  for  it  well-nigh 
I  touches  the  bounds  of  the  impossible.  Not  the  bulk,  but  the 

*  character  of  immigration  is  beginning  to  open  an  appalling 
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vista  into  the  future.  Imrrrigrants,  who  have  little  more  in 
common  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  the 
human  shape  and  the  most  general  features  of  human  nature, 
thrown  in  solid  blocks  of  hundreds  and  thousands  into  the 
country,  coming  with  the  set  purpose  to  form  and  remain 
distinct  communities  within  the  community,  not  only  unable, 
but  unwilling  to  be  assimilated  politically  or  socially,  intel¬ 
lectually  or  morally — that  is  a  danger  calculated  to  make 
every  reflecting  patriot  blanch.  Every  such  colony,  whether 
it  be  in  the  large  cities,  in  a  mining  town,  or  anywhere  else,  is 
a  blow  struck  at  the  very  vital  roots  of  American  democracy. 

The  list  of  knotty  problems  which  the  American  people  are 
imperatively  called  upon  to  solve  is  far  from  being  exhausted. 
But  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  if  they  should  be 
tempted,  by  their  achievements  of  the  past,  to  say  with  the 
rich  man  of  the  parable:  “Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up 
for  many  years ;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry," 
they  would  inevitably  receive  the  same  answer:  “Thou  fool!’’ 
Nor  can  they  rely  upon  that  “reserve  of  force  and  patriotism," 
which  Mr.  Bryce  declares  “more  than  sufficient  to  sweep  away 
all  the  evils  which  are  now  tolerated.”  If  this  reserve  fund  of 
force  and  patriotism  were  ten  times  as  great  as  it  is,  with 
regard  to  these  problems  it  would  be  of  no  avail,  if  it  is 
thought  that  they  can  and  will  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  by 
drawing  to  a  sufficiently  large  amount  upon  it,  when  it  has 
become  an  urgent  necessity  to  do  so.  I  say  it  again :  at  pres¬ 
ent  appearances  great  crises  are  the  least  likely  to  occur. 
Now  and  then  a  squall,  as  another  mad  attempt  of  the 
anarchists  and  a  great  strike  leading  to  the  destruction  of 
much  property  and  the  spilling  of  a  good  deal  of  blood,  must, 
of  course,  be  expected.  Such  disturbances,  even  if  they  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  a  local  civil  war,  will  undoubtedly  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  But  what  of  that?  Will  thereby  a  single  inch  of 
ground  be  gained  as  to  any  one  of  the  problems  I  have 
alluded  to?  No  more  than  a  delirious  man  is  cured  from  his 
fever  by  being  forced  back  into  the  bed,  after  he  has  broken 
loose  from  his  nurse  and  smashed  the  windows.  No,  the 
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American  people  have  to  pay  an  infinitely  higher  price  than 
some  bloodletting  now  and  then  would  be,  if  they  want  to 
leave  to  their  children,  unimpaired,  the  heritage  of  American 
democracy  left  to  them  by  their  sires.  Work,  steady,  inde¬ 
fatigable,  thorough  work — work  of  the  brain  inspired  by  the 
heart,  and  work  of  the  heart  directed  by  reason — nothing  less 
will  do. 

Nothing  less!  Yes,  and  no  higher  price  is  conceivable. 
They  must  draw  upon  their  reserve  of  mental  and  moral 
force ;  they  must  draw  largely  upon  it,  not,  however,  at  long 
intervals,  when  great  emergencies  arise,  but  day  for  day,  year 
in  and  year  out,  although  days,  months,  and  years  glide  by 
in  sober  sameness,  without  anything  to  stir  up  either  head 
or  heart  to  that  deep  emotion  which  always  generates  un¬ 
wonted  strength.  Will  they  be  equal  to  that?  If  they  are, 
they  will  once  for  all  make  good  everything  they  have  ever 
claimed  for  democracy.  Will  they  be?  I  unhesitatingly 
answer  yes,  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  concede  that  no 
question  is  admissible  as  to  whether  they  are  equal  to  it. 
But  I  am  fully  convinced  that  they  can  be  made  equal  to  it, 
and  that  to  do  this,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  make  them  see 
how  it  can  and,  therefore,  must  be  done. 

To  discuss  to-day  this  question  in  all  its  manifold  bearings 
is,  of  course,  impossible.  The  evening,  however,  will  have 
been  well  spent,  if  we  all  go  hence  fully  convinced  that  it  is 
our  patriotic  duty,  jointly  and  individually,  everyone  in  his 
place,  to  exert  ourselves  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  get  that 
lever  forged  to  which  I  shall  presently  call  your  attention. 
It  is  but  one  of  the  many  which  must  be  applied ;  but  in  the 
course  of  time  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  all. 

Material  prosperity  cannot  secure  the  future  of  the  United 
States ;  nay,  if  material  prosperity  is  not  made  by  other  agen¬ 
cies  a  source  of  strength,  it  must  become  a  source  of  weak¬ 
ness,  hastening  and  rendering  more  inevitable  their  ultimate 
downfall  and  ruin.  That  is  the  stern  decree  of  the  eternal 
moral  laws  governing  the  history  of  mankind.  So  it  has  been 
from  the  dawn  of  recorded  history,  and  so  it  must  remain  to 
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the  end  of  the  world,  unless  human  nature  should  undergo  a 
radical  change.  The  American  people,  consisting  of  men  and 
women,  have  no  human  nature  of  their  own,  constructed  upon 
different  ethical  principles,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
exception  in  their  favor.  The  name  of  no  people  that  has 
played  a  part  in  the  history  of  civilization  has  ever  been 
wiped  from  the  tablets  of  history,  unless  it  had  failed  to  do 
its  duty  by  itself  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  life.  The  con¬ 
queror’s  sword,  sweeping  out  of  existence  a  civilized  people, 
so  as  to  make  it  permanently  lose  its  distinctive  entity,  has 
always  been  the  instrument  executing  the  verdict  rendered  by 
its  victim’s  sins  of  commission  and  omission.  The  fate  of 
states  and  nations  has  been  laid  in  their  own  hands.  They 
work  out  their  destiny  for  weal  or  woe,  for  salvation  or  perdi¬ 
tion,  by  growing  apace  with  their  material  prosperity  or  falling 
behind  ,it  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  life.  If  this  be 
allowed  to  become  stationary — as  to  activity,  soundness,  or 
elevation  of  the  plane  attained — decay  is  setting  in.  In  all 
the  respects  named,  it  must  grow  better  or  worse;  there  is  no 
third  possibility. 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  the  material  development  of  the 
United  States  is  going  on  at  a  bewildering  rate,  and  that  with 
it,  at  the  same  break-neck  speed,  a  mass  .of  problems  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  more  complicated  and  difficult  than  any 
task  ever  imposed  upon  any  other  state,  is  crowding  in  upon 
the  people.  The  logical  conclusion  is  so  plain  that  no  child 
can  fail  to  draw  it  correctly.  In  activity,  soundness,  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  plane,  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the 
American  people  must  attain  the  very  highest  standard  to 
prevent  disaster  falling  upon  them  from  the  portentous  clouds 
hovering  over  their  future.  Not  merely  a  higher  standard 
than  the  present  one,  or  as  high  as  that  of  this  or  that  other 
people,  but  the  very  highest  attainable.  It  is,  however,  an 
undeniable  fact  that,  with  regard  to  one  of  the  principal  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  raising  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  standard,  the 
United  States  are  still  lagging  behind  several  of  the  leading 
nations  of  Europe.  I  do  not  say  it  as  a  reproach.  I  state  a 
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fact.  I  know  full  well  the  reasons  why  it  is  so,  and  I  readily 
acknowledge  that  for  these  reasons  it  hardly  could  be  other¬ 
wise.  But  I  do  not  acknowledge  that  it  need  or  may  remain 
so.  I  most  positively  assert  that  the  time  has  come  when  it 
^  can  be  changed,  and,  therefore,  must  be  changed  without 

further  delay. 

There  is  in  the  United  States,  as  yet,  not  a  single  univer¬ 
sity  in  the  sense  attached  to  this  word  by  Europeans.  All 
the  American  institutions  bearing  this  name  are  either  com- 
I  pounds  of  college  and  university — the  university,  as  an  after- 

I  growth,  figuring  still  to  some  extent  as  a  kind  of  annex  or 

I  excrescence  of  the  college — or  hybrids  of  college  and  univer- 

>  sity,  or,  finally,  a  torso  of  a  university.  An  institution, 

I  wholly  detached  from  the  school  work  done  by  colleges,  and 

containing  all  the  four  faculties  organically  connected  to  a 
Univcrsitas  litcrarum,  does  not  exist. 

The  day,  when  it  could  be  seriously  asserted  that  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  have  such  institutions,  is 
surely  past.  A  nation  paying  for  pensions  a  sum  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  the  cost  of  the  standing  armies  sucking  out 
the  life-blood  of  the  European  nations,  not  able  to  maintain 
universities — it  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  refutation.  The 
other  allegation,  inherited  from  the  past,  that  there  is  no  need 
of  such  institutions  in  this  “plain  democratic”  country,  is 
deserving  of  a  still  severer  rebuff.  Even  if  the  universities 
are  considered  only  as  schools  for  imparting  certain  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge,  it  is  a  slur  upon  the  American  people, 
which  I,  though  not  to  the  manner  born,  shall  never  allow  to 
pass  uncontradicted.  Count  the  American  students  going 
over  to  Europe,  and  those  flocking  to  your  own  institutions 
coming,  in  this  or  that  respect,  nearest  to  the  standard  of 
European  universities,  and  then  tell  me  again  there  is  no 
I  need,  i.  e.,  no  demand,  for  universities !  I  have  not  only  vis- 

j  ited,  but  lived  in  a  number  of  countries,  and  the  results  of  my 

j  observations  of  their  higher  educated  youth  is,  that,  though 

I  by  no  means  as  to  knowledge,  yet  as  to  the  earnestness, 

f :  steadiness,  and  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the 
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American  students  stand  first.  And  nature  has  not  been  in  peo] 

a  stingy  mood  when  weighing  out  their  allotment  of  brains!  had 

Give  them  but  the  opportunities,  and  you  will  soon  see  the) 

whether  they  need  to  shun  the  comparison  with  the  scholars  do  r 

of  any  other  nation.  They  are  handicapped  in  the  rgee,  ing 

handicapped  in  a  way  which  makes  the  blood  of  a  true  friend  con: 

of  this  country  tingle  with  impatience.  You  are  a  proud  a  cc 

people.  Ay !  Mount  the  steed  of  your  pride,  and  press  the  for 

spurs  into  his  flanks  till  they  quiver  with  pain.  Be  done,  once  oug 

for  all  and  in  every  respect,  with  that  nonsensical  and  humil-  eve: 

iating  prating  about  the  “good  average”  being  all  the  “plain  tun 

democracy”  needs  or  has  any  use  for.  No,  I  say,  and  again  no!  in 

This  nation  of  sixty-five  million  dare  not  assign  to  itself  such  bra 

an  unworthy  position.  It  has  achieved  too  much  in  the  past,  and 

and  it  must  achieve  too  much  in  the  future,  to  rest  satisfied  the 

with  excelling  as  to  the  average;  if  it  does  not  strive  with  hav 

intent  purpose  to  excel  also  in  everything  above  the  average,  )  hac 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  best  and  the  highest,  it  tha 

will  and  must  fail.  If  democracy,  because  it  rests  upon  the  the 

principle  of  equality,  ought  to  retain,  as  much  as  it  possibly  get 

can,  the  character  of  a  plane — an  elevated  plane,  but  still  a  nie 

plane — then  the  sooner  the  world  has  done  with  democracy,  enl 

the  better.  The  preachers  of  this  doctrine  are  the  worst  ene-  ‘ alv 
mies  of  the  masses,  whose  interests  they  pretend  to  champion.  1 
The  most  effectual  way  to  lift  the  masses  to  a  higher  plane —  ev^ 

materially,  intellectually,  and  morally — is  to  do  everything  ve 

favoring  the  climbing  up  of  an  ever  increasing  minority  to  W 

higher  and  higher  intellectual  and  moral  altitudes.  Therefore  th 

universities  of  the  very  highest  order  become  every  year  efl 

more  desirable,  nay,  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  the  be 

development  of  the  vital  forces  of  American  democracy.  be 

Undoubtedly,  to  have  them  established  is  in  the  interest  of  hj 

those  who  would  frequent  them,  but  it  is  still  infinitely  more  ar 

in  the  interest  of  the  American  people  in  its  entirety.  i  ol 

This  would  hold  good,  even  if  the  universities  were  but,  as  m 

I  said  before,  schools  for  imparting  certain  professional  knowl¬ 
edge.  If  the  universities  would  furnish  to  the  American  ir 
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people  professionals  of  the  order  A,  where  they  have  thus  far 
had  to  put  up  with  the  order  B,  and  of  the  order  B,  where 
they  had  heretofore  to  be  contented  with  the  order  C,  I,  for  one, 
do  not  know  of  anything  done  by  the  American  people  render¬ 
ing  them  unworthy  of  better  service.  Every  American  would 
consider  it  a  gross  insult  if  he  were  told  he  ought  not  to  buy 
a  coat  of  good  cloth,  because  shoddy  is  amply  good  enough 
for  him.  Is  it  not  a  much  worse  insult  to  say  Americans 
ought  not  to  provide  for  obtaining  the  best  professionals  of 
every  kind,  for  what  the  institutions  of  an  inferior  standard 
turn  out  will  do  very  well  for  them?  Nor  is  there  any  force 
in  the  argument  that  America  has — especially  in  some 
branches,  as  for  instance  the  law — many  good  professionals, 
and  quite  a  number  of  excellent  ones,  who  have  never  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  first-class  university.  Might  they  not 
have  reached  a  still  higher  round  of  the  ladder  if  they  had 
had  those  advantages?  At  all  events  it  is  better  to  have  icxx) 
than  10  good  ones,  and  out  of  1000,  990  can  acquire  only  with 
the  help  of  superior  advantages  what  10  attain  by  dint  of 
genius  or  extraordinary  application.  Nature’s  favorites  stand 
much  less  in  need  of  first-class  universities  than  the  indiffer¬ 
ent  many  who,  in  universities  as  in  every  other  walk  of  life, 
always  constitute  the  great  majority. 

The  imparting  of  certain  professional  knowledge  is,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  the  only  task  of  a  university.  In  uni¬ 
versity  teaching  the  How  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
What,  and  in  some  essential  respects  much  more  important 
than  the  How  Much.  A  university  which  merely  turns  out 
efficient  professionals  has  only  done  one-third  of  its  task.  If, 
besides,  a  fair  percentage  of  them  has  been  made  fit  to 
become  good  independent  scholars,  half  of  its  legitimate  work 
has  been  done,  but  not  more.  Only  if  the  whole  intellectual 
and  moral  constitution  of  all  has  received  for  life  the  imprint 
of  a  true  university  education,  has  it  accomplished  what  it 
must  consciously  and  with  set  purpose  strive  for. 

The  university  has  not  only,  in  the  way  of  a  college,  to 
impart  knowledge.  It  must  also  teach  how  additions  to  the 
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treasury  of  knowledge  are  made.  The  teacher  or  the  student 
must  indeed  be  poor,  never  intended  for  anything  but  a  hack¬ 
ney  professional,  if,  in  this  part  of  the  instruction,  the  spark 
of  enthusiasm,  which  ought  to  have  been  struck  from  the 
pupil’s  mind  in  imparting  knowledge,  is  not  made  to  kindle  a 
flame  whose  light  and  warmth  will  influence  his  whole  life. 
From  week  to  week  the  mind’s  eye  ought  to  be  opened  wider 
to  the  inspiring  fact  that  knowledge  is  something  infinitely 
higher  than  a  ware  and  a  trade,  that  it  is  good,  to  be  hun¬ 
gered  and  thirsted  after  for  its  own  sake.  And  that  is  but 
the  halfway  house.  The  university  or  the  students  have  not 
done  their  whole  duty,  if  the  student  does  not  carry  from  the 
halls  of  the  Alma  mater  the  full  consciousness  into  life  that 
knowledge,  because  it  is  a  good,  is  also  a  sacred  trust. 

These  higher  aims  are  the  better  attained,  the  closer  the 
methods  of  true  university  teaching  are  adhered  to.  Not 
drill,  not  training,  but  educating  by  guiding — guiding  with  a 
constant  view  to  rendering  independent,  not  only  technical¬ 
ities,  but  in  the  first  place,  and  above  all,  in  thinking.  Filter 
as  many  barrels  and  tanks  full  of  facts  and  rules  as  you  like 
into  the  student's  memory ;  if  you  do  nothing  else,  you  will 
only  produce  new  samples  of  Carlyle’s  Professor  Dryasdust  or 
Goethe’s  Wagner  in  Faust — quite  useful  men  in  their  way,  a 
kind  of  scientific  brick  carriers  and  mortar  stirrers.  Fut  the 
university’s  business  is  to  send  forth  architects,  not,  indeed, 
everyone  fit  to  build  palaces  and  cathedrals,  but  at  least  a 
weather-tight,  comfortable,  and  cheery  house,  with  plenty  of 
light,  air,  and  warmth — a  good  home  for  himself  and  an  envi¬ 
able  resort  for  friends.  To  guide  the  student  systematically 
to  ever  growing  independence  in  thinking,  is  the  only  w'ay 
to  make  him  properly  conscious  that  a  grave  responsibility 
attaches  to  thinking,  i.  c.,  that  correct  thinking  is  not  only 
intellectually,  but  also  morally  a  duty  toward  one’s  self  and 
toward  one’s  fellow-men.  If  that  were  better  and  more  gener¬ 
ally  understood,  the  records  of  vain  regrets  in  the  lives  of 
individuals  and  of  nations  would  be  reduced  by  more  than 
one-half.  And  nowhere  is  there  more  need  of  it  than  in  this 
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democracy,  where  everybody  is  required  to  do  his  own  think¬ 
ing,  not  only  for  his  private  affairs,  but  also  for  the  common 
affairs  of  all — in  community.  State,  and  nation.  Independence 
in  thinking  and  a  lively  sense  of  individual  responsibility  are 
the  twin  pillars  on  which  the  dome  of  democratic  liberty  rests. 
Fail  to  constantly  strengthen  them,  while  by  the  natural 
course  of  development  the  weight  of  the  dome  steadily 
increases,  and  it  will  come  down  with  a  terrible  crash,  crushing 
everything  beneath  it.  Experience,  however,  teaches  that  the 
surest,  if  not  the  only  way  to  propagate  and  invigorate  inde¬ 
pendence  in  thinking  and  a  lively  sense  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bility,  is  to  grant  a  large  measure  of  liberty.  Where  this 
truth  is  not  recognized,  in  theory  and  in  fact,  with  regard  to 
university  education,  the  vital  principle  of  the  true  univer¬ 
sity  is  chained  down,  like  the  Prometheus  of  ancient  mythol¬ 
ogy.  Grant  that  by  allowing  a  large  measure  of  liberty — not 
only  as  to  the  What,  but  also  as  tq  the  flow,  When,  and  Hov/ 
Much — part  of  the  students  will  lay  in  a  smaller  stock  of  facts, 
rules,  and  technical  training,  than  they  would  have  done,  if 
they  had  studied  under  the  restraints  of  a  system,  closely 
resembling,  in  leading  features,  the  systems  deemed  best 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  princi¬ 
pally  colleges.  That  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
advantages  which  only  the  freedom  of  true  university  educa¬ 
tion  can  secure.  Only  this  can  fan  the  burning  coals  of  that 
enthusiasm  which  is  absolutely  untainted  by  any  sordid 
motives  into  the  intensest  glow;  only  this  can  fully  develop 
the  inborn  forces,  for  it  alone  allows  full  play  in  the  use  of 
them ;  only  this  provides  sufficiently  for  the  invaluable  lessons 
taught  by  stumbling  and  tripping;  only  this  incites  to  the 
development  of  distinctive  intellectual  individualities,  casting 
off  the  dead  weight,  which  to  every  aspiring  mind  lies  in  the 
consciousness  of  being  molded  and  pressed  into  shape  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  pattern  cast  in  the  notions  of  other  people;  only 
this  systematically  fosters  the  intellectual  and  moral  courage 
required  for  striking  out  into  new  paths,  for  it  methodically 
wars  against  that  frame  of  mind,  to  which  the  jogging  on  in 
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the  old  ruts  seems  as  well  an  irreversible  as  a  wise  law  of 
nature;  this  alone  pursues  with  answering  steadiness  of  pur¬ 
pose  the  ideal,  to  send  forth  intellectually  fullgrown  men  and 
women,  and  not  overgrown  boys  and  girls,  for  a  while  more  or 
less  shaky  and  top-heavy  under  the  cargo  of  wisdom  they 
have  had  to  take  in ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  this  only  can 
produce  an  adequate  number  of  the  kind  of  missionaries  the 
country  stands  in  need  of. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  weightiest  among  all  the  reasons 
requiring  strenuous  exertions  for  the  speedy  establishment  of 
a  goodly  number  of  true  universities.  An  ample  number  of 
more  efficient  professionals  than  the  present  average  is  highly 
desirable;  but  an  ample  number  of  men  and  women,  thor¬ 
oughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  which  true  university  educa¬ 
tion  tends  to  awaken  and  strives  to  develop,  becomes  every 
year  a  more  urgent  necessity.  Not  as  professionals  will  their 
greatest  services  be  rendered  to  the  people,  but  as  citizens  and 
fellow-men.  The  aims  they  pursue,  their  manner  of  pursuing 
them,  the  whole  view  they  take  of  life  and  its  problems,  their 
way  of  tackling  every  question,  cannot  but  work  as  benefi¬ 
cent  leaven  and  good  seed,  for  which  a  vast  expanse  of 
grateful  soil  is  already  prepared,  from  the  palace  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  prince  down  to  the  block  house  of  the  pioneer.  Ah, 
indeed,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bryce,  there  is  a  great  reserve  of 
force  and  patriotism  in  the  American  people;  but  it  needs  to 
be  put  into  activity,  not  spasmodically,  but  systematically  and 
according  to  the  most  approved  methods,  so  as  to  assert  itself 
with  enduring  steadiness  and  persistence  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  nation  in  all  its  relations.  And  one  of  the  methods  most 
approved  by  experience  is  to  bring  into  full  play  the  sys¬ 
tematically  trained  sober  second  thought  and  the  systematically 
trained  idealism  of  the  nation.  To  be  the  nurseries  of  trained 
sober  second  thought  and  of  that  genuine  idealism  which  is 
not  the  opposite,  but  the  complement  of  realism,  that,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  main  task  of  the  true  university.  The  universi¬ 
ties  must  be  and  they  will  be,  the  nurseries  of  what  Matthew 
Arnold  calls  “the  remnant.”  Therefore  you  must  have  them. 
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for  although  unquestionably  there  is  already  a  “remnant”  in 
the  American  people,  Arnold  very  correctly  says  that  every- 
thing  depends  upon  the  proportion  the  “remnant”  bears  to 
what  he  calls  the  “unsound  majority.”  It  can  never  be  too 
large,  and,  in  a  democratic  republic  of  such  vastness  and  con¬ 
fronted  by  such  a  number  of  the  most  perplexing  and  porten¬ 
tous  problems,  it  must  be  enormously  large  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth.  Sooner  or  later,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  not  large  enough,  unless  those  who  now  consti¬ 
tute  the  “remnant"  go  to  work  in  dead  earnest  to  provide  for 
educating,  in  the  shape  of  university-taught  professionals  of 
every  kind,  missionaries,  who,  by  their  whole  way  of  feeling, 
thinking,  and  acting,  will,  day  in  and  day  out,  infuse  the  spirit 
of  the  “remnant”  into  the  “unsound  majority.”  If  a  chasm 
opens  up  between  the  “remnant”  and  the  “unsound  majority” 
and  is  allowed  to  widen,  nothing  can  save  this  country.  The 
“remnant”  must  not  only  greatly  increase  in  numbers,  while 
vigorously  struggling  up  to  ever  higher  planes,  but  it  must,  at 
the  same  time,  be  unremittingly  intent  upon  filling  up  the 
gaps  and  lifting  the  majority  out  of  any  unsoundness.  All 
these  four  purposes  will  be  effectually  furthered  by  establishing 
universities.  It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  point  out  a  more 
patriotic  and  more  truly  democratic  work.  Everyone  con¬ 
tributing  toward  it,  with  his  money  or  with  his  work,  may  stand 
up  before  the  American  people  in  its  entirety — remnant,  and 
majority — inseparably  bound  together  for  weal  and  for  woe, 
for  better  and  for  worse,  and  say  to  it :  tua  res  agitur,  it  is  thy 
cause  I  am  contending  for. 
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EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS  AT  WORLD’S 
FAIRS  SINCE  1851,'  (I) 

Nearly  all  of  the  objects  shown  at  a  World’s  Fair  might  be 
regarded  as  educational  exhibits.  It  is  true  that  few  of  them 
represent  actual  courses  of  instruction  in  which  teacher  and 
pupils  meet  for  the  systematic  study  of  a  given  subject.  On 
the  contrary,  they  stand  largely  for  self-education,  that  grad¬ 
ual  process  by  which  the  thoughtful  worker  gains  a  broad  cul¬ 
ture  from  things  and  from  men. 

Whewell  says  that  “Education  is  the  process  of  making 
individual  minds  participators  in  the  best  attainments  of  the 
human  mind  in  general.”  According  to  this  definition,  a 
World’s  Fair,  showing  the  progress  of  civilization  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  is  not  only  an  exhibit  of  education,  but  is  itself 
one  of  the  best  of  educators.  This  could  be  shown  by  tracing 
the  influence  of  World’s  Fairs  in  the  past  on  the  arts  and 
industries,  the  educational  systems  and  the  institutions  of  the 
countries  represented,  but  it  can  only  be  indicated  here  as  it 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  which  treats  a  World’s  Fair 
merely  as  an  exhibit  of  education. 

In  these  days  when  there  are  schools  for  teaching  manual 
training,  industrial  art,  domestic  economy,  agriculture,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  many  other  subjects  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  life  work  of  the  masses,  educational  institutions  are  com¬ 
ing  into  close  relations  with  the  world  about  them.  They  are 
helping  to  make  success  in  the  various  industries  dependent 

*  The  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Industry  of  All  Nations  held  in  London 
in  1851  was  the  first  gathering  that  could  properly  be  called  a  World’s  Fair.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  a  great  many  so-called  international  exhibitions,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important :  Paris,  1855  ;  London,  1862  ;  Paris,  1867; 
Vienna.  1873;  Philadelphia,  1876;  Paris,  1878;  and  Paris,  1889.  Several  others,  nota 
bly  the  one  held  in  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  London,  1854,  the  Health  Exhibition,  London, 
1884,. and  the  World’s  Industrial  Centennial  and  Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans, 
1885,  although  not  truly  international,  have  contained  important  educational  exhibits. 
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on  a  competition  of  intellect  and  a  readiness  to  make  use  of 
the  latest  applications  of  science  to  practical  affairs.  The 
result  is  that  these  schools  obtain  as  pupils’  work  models, 
plans,  and  in  many  cases  actual  products  that  are  typical  of 
the  work  done  in  the  home,  the  shop,  the  factory,  and  the  field, 
and  are  comparable  with  the  best  results  obtained  in  each. 
When  these  two  classes  of  work  are  exhibited  side  by  side  the 
observer  can  detect  no  essential  difference  between  them.  He 
finds  the  same  principles  applied  in  a  similar  manner  to  pro¬ 
duce  similar  results,  and  he  is  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
educational  institutions  merely  organize  and  direct  forces  that 
already  exist. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  time  there  was  no  general 
movement  toward  making  education  practical  and  popular. 
Now  the  reverse  is  true,  and  the  motto  of  Manual  Training 
schools,  “Mente  atque  manu  ad  virtutem,”  is  the  keynote  of 
educational  progress.  Some  of  the  important  phases  of  this 
movement  may  be  traced  by  a  comparative  study  of  the 
International  Exhibitions  held  since  the  middle  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Each  of  them  has  shown  many  new  applications  of 
science  to  industry  and  art,  and  has  recorded  an  encouraging 
amount  of  progress  in  the  systematic  teaching  of  the  new 
methods  in  special  schools.  The  exhibits  sent  by  these 
schools  have  helped  to  found  new  and  to  promote  the  growth 
of  existing  institutions,  and  by  giving  a  sound  basis  for  com¬ 
parison,  have  enabled  each  to  avoid  many  of  the  mistakes 
committed  by  its  predecessors. 

In  1851  the  exhibits  from  France  and  other  countries 
showed  England  that  it  was  far  behind  its  neighbors  in  the 
application  of  art  to  industry.  As  a  result  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum  was  founded  so  as  to  keep  the  best  examples 
of  industrial  art  constantly  before  English  workmen  and 
designers.  Additions  to  this  permanent  international  collec¬ 
tion  were  made  at  each  exposition  that  followed,  schools  of 
design  were  organized  with  the  museum  as  a  center,  and  a 
national  taste  for  artistic  products  was  developed.  There  was 
a  similar  advance  of  industrial  art  in  America  as  a  result  of  the 
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Centennial,  and  the  Columbian  Exposition  will  doubtless  show 
that  wonderful  results  have  been  achieved  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  by  American  schools  of  design. 

Industrial  and  technical  schools  also  produce  tangible 
results  which  give,  when  exhibited,  the  high-water  mark 
reached  by  practical  education  at  the  time  of  the  exposition. 
Take,  for  example,  the  exhibits  of  higher  technical  education 
at  the  Centennial.  The  schools  of  our  own  country  had 
strong  courses  in  the  theories  of  engineering  and  science,  but 
these  had  to  be  supplemented  by  a  year  of  apprenticeship  in 
a  factory  or  elsewhere  before  they  could  be  really  useful.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  higher  technical  schools  of  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg  were  provided  with  laboratories  and  shops  in 
which  the  students  could  get  the  necessary  practice  without 
any  useless  repetition.  Exhibits  from  the  two  countries  were 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  examined  by  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people.  The  Russian  system  was  so  clearly  superior 
to  our  own  that  President  Runkle  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  secured  the  exhibits,  and,  using  them  as  a 
basis,  devised  the  laboratory  system  which  has  since  been 
adopted  by  the  leading  technical  schools  of  this  country. 
P'rom  the  same  source  came  a  very  strong  impetus  to  the 
manual  training  movement  in  America. 

These  examples  lead  to  the  belief  that  World’s  Fairs  have 
played  an  important  part  in  working  out  the  systems  now  used 
in  the  two  great  fields  of  practical  education — the  drawing 
room  and  the  laboratory. 

The  earlier  World’s  Fairs  contained  industrial  products  that 
were  really  the  result  of  work  done  at  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers  in  France,  and  at  similar  schools.  There  were 
shown  also  instruments  of  precision,  libraries,  museums,  and 
other  collections,  apparatus  for  scientific  experiment  and  for 
illustrating  special  processes,  and  many  other  objects  which 
are  important  aids  to  education.  These  were  not  placed  in 
the  educational  section,  however,  but  came  under  the  general 
head  of  “Products  of  art  and  industry.”  They  were  com¬ 
mended  by  international  juries  for  their  cheapness  and  finish 
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rather  than  for  their  importance  to  science  or  teaching.  In 
1867  educational  exhibits  were  given  some  prominence  as  a 
special  class,  and  since  then  they  have  become,  by  a  process  of 
segregation,  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  international 
exhibitions.  There  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  the  idea  that 
frequent  exhibitions  of  all  that  relates  to  education  should 
be  held  so  as  to  permit  everyone  interested  to  profit  by  the 
experiments  tried  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Before 
journalism  and  the  facilities  for  quick  communication  had 
developed  to  their  present  state,  this  opportunity  for  compar¬ 
ative  study  was  especially  valuable,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the 
most  important  forces  in  shaping  the  progress  of  education. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  influence  of  exhibits  on  the 
people  who  attend  the  Exhibition,  they  produce  important 
results  in  two  other  ways : 

(i)  Through  the  reports  written  on  each  occasion  by  com¬ 
petent  experts  from  different  countries,  summarizing  not  only 
the  contents  of  the  educational  section,  but  also  the  important 
features  of  the  systems  represented  by  it.  In  1876  when 
France  sent  M.  F.  Buisson  to  the  Centennial  to  study  the 
American  system  of  primary  education,  he  produced  a  report 
based  almost  entirely  upon  the  exhibits,  which  was  influential 
in  securing  his  appointment,  in  1879,  as  director  of  primary 
instruction  in  France.  Through  that  report  and  the  exhibits 
it  described,  America  exerted  a  direct  influence  on  the  course  of 
popular  education  in  several  European  countries.  (2)  Through 
large  contributions  made  to  pedagogical  museums  and  libra¬ 
ries.  Materials  secured  from  the  exhibition  at  St.  Martin’s 
Hall,  in  1854,  formed  a  nucleus  for  the  pedagogical  section  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum;  collections  sent  to  the  Expo¬ 
sition  of  1873  founded  a  pedagogical  museum  in  Vienna; 
valuable  additions  were  left  to  the  library  and  museum  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  after  the  Centennial;  and 
the  remains  of  the  educational  section  in  1878  were  used  to 
start  the  Mus^e  Pedagogique  in  Paris.  Our  own  educational 
exhibit  in  the  latter  year  was  regarded  as  so  valuable  by  the 
different  nations  that  they  competed  very  eagerly  for  pos- 
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session  of  it.  The  greater  part  remained  in  Paris,  and  the 
rest  was  divided  between  Japan,  Italy,  and  England. 

Exhibits  sent  by  schools  for  the  defective  classes  have 
always  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  served  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  in  use  for  teaching  the  deaf, 
the  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded.  At  each  exhibi¬ 
tion  held  since  1867  these  schools  have  been  represented,  and 
the  United  States  has  shown  herself  among  the  foremost 
nations  in  caring  for  this  class  of  unfortunates.  In  1885, 
at  the  World’s  Industrial  Centennial  and  Cotton  Exposition 
at  New  Orleans,  there  was  an  exhibit  made  by  the  United 
States  schools  for  deaf  mutes,  and  near  by  was  a  member  of 
one  of  them  who  “took  pleasure  in  showing  its  several  articles 
and  conversing  with  deaf  mutes,  in  their  own  peculiar  way.” 

Having  touched  upon  some  of  the  phases  of  education  that 
have  immediate  and  tangible  results,  and  can  therefore  be 
illustrated  readily  by  a  collection  of  pupils’  work  and  the 
apparatus  used  in  producing  it,  it  remains  to  consider  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  schools  in  which  the  results  of  pupils’  work  are 
not  of  a  material  sort. 

The  final  product  of  education  exists  only  in  the  mind.  It 
may  be  illustrated  by  better  industrial  products,  by  more  use¬ 
ful  inventions,  by  the  increased  importance  of  books  and 
works  of  art  among  the  productions  of  the  people,  by  better 
journals,  by  evidences  of  a  growing  interest  in  public  affairs, 
by  a  higher  standard  of  living,  by  a  thousand  and  one  results 
for  which  education  is  indirectly  responsible.  But  the  direct 
results  of  education,  the  higher  intelligence,  the  mental  train¬ 
ing,  the  increased  power  to  control  self  and  the  forces  of  na¬ 
ture,  these  cannot  be  shown  in  a  material  form.  Many  of  the 
causes  which  produce  these  effects  may  be  traced  through  an 
exhibit  of  the  scope  and  excellence  of  educational  systems  in 
which  are  shown  the  appliances  provided  for  instruction,  the 
programmes  of  study,  the  various  influences  which  surround 
the  pupil;  and  the  results  of  these  influences  may  be  seen  in 
the  work  produced  by  him  while  he  remains  a  student.  This 
is  a  mere  beginning,  but  it  is  valuable  because  it  shows  the 
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actual  results  attained  by  the  methods  of  education  in  use  at 
the  time  an  exhibition  is  held,  and  supplies  a  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  particular  systems. 

The  force  that  is  most  potent  in  preparing  a  nation  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  rights  of  self-government  intelligently  is  popular  edu¬ 
cation.  Lay  broad  foundations,  by  developing  the  intelligence 
of  the  lower  classes;  give  each  man  a  direct  influence  on  the 
government  and  thereby  a  direct  interest  in  it ;  that  is,  estab¬ 
lish  universal  education  and  universal  suffrage,  and  you  have 
made  substantial  progress  toward  the  ideal  government. 

Since  popular  education  is  of  so  much  importance,  it  will  be 
a  profitable  task  to  trace  its  history  since  1851,  as  shown  by 
the  objects  sent  to  international  exhibitions.  In  1851  there 
was  no  attempt  to  make  an  exhibit  of  this  kind.  Education, 
as  such,  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  local  fairs  held  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  of  the  national  fairs  held  in  later  times,  nor  of  the 
first  international  exhibition.  The  Society  of  Arts  gave  it  no 
separate  place  in  the  official  classification.  This  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  manufacturers  from  placing  among  their  products  such 
articles  as  books,  pens,  paper,  models,  charts,  maps,  toys,  and 
many  others  that  are  indispensable  to  the  teachers  and  pupils 
who  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  any  well  regulated  school. 
When  the  international  jury  examined  the  objects  classed  as 
miscellaneous,  they  also  found  certain  models  which  were 
decidedly  educational  in  character,  such  as  an  orrery;  a  box 
of  cubes,  bricks,  etc.,  for  teaching  tangible  arithmetic;  speci¬ 
mens  of  levers;  a  scale-beam  and  steel-yard;  and  a  sectional 
model  of  the  working  parts  of  the  steam  engine.  The  reports 
therefore  contain  the  following  entry:  “The  exhibitor  of  the 
only  educational  models  which  have  come  under  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  jury,  is  Professor  Edward  Cowper,  of  Kensington 
Park  Villas,  to  whom  a  prize  medal  is  awarded.”  The  school 
of  design  in  London  also  received  a  prize  medal,  and  certain 

I  of  its  pupils  were  given  honorable  mention. 

The  first  true  educational  exhibit  in  England  was  held  at 
St.  Martin’s  Hall,  London,  during  July  and  August,  1854.  It 
was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  was  ap- 
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proved  heartily  by  the  Prince  Consort.  To  bring  together  a 
collection  of  the  materials  employed  in  teaching  and  of  the 
visible  results  of  instruction  in  various  countries,  was  the 
object  of  this  exhibition,  and  considering  the  novelty  of  the 
plan  it  was  very  successful.  There  was,  however,  no  attempt 
to  show  illustrations  or  models  of  school  buildings  or  of  school 
furniture  and  fittings.  In  spite  of  the  desire  to  make  this 
exhibition  as  international  as  possible,  foreign  countries  were 
not  very  fully  represented.  The  schools  of  Great  Britain  sent 
exhibits  of  methods,  appliances,  and  works  which  were  of 
great  value  in  studying  the  English  system,  and  these, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  exhibits,  were 
purcliased  by  the  government  and  placed  in  the  newly  founded 
South  Kensington  Museum,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent 
pedagogical  collection.  The  teachers  gathered  together  at 
this  time  not  only  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  appli¬ 
ances  and  materials  used  in  different  countries,  but  they  met 
in  conferences  to  compare  ideas,  to  discuss  methods,  and  to 
draw  from  conversation  and  lectures  the  richest  results  of  the 
experience  of  those  among  them  whose  fields  of  work  were  far 
distant,  and  who  had  come  from  India  and  all  parts  of  the 
continent  to  contribute  their  share  to  this  first  international 
congress  of  educators.  The  seeds  thus  planted  have  borne 
rich  fruits  in  the  conferences  of  all  sorts  held  in  connection 
with  more  recent  international  exhibitions. 

Although  the  French  educators  took  part  in  the  gatherings 
at  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  and  were  therefore  well  aware  of  the 
possibilities  of  an  international  exhibit  of  materials  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  education,  they  accomplished  very  little  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1855.  The  classification 
enumerates  the  various  materials  for  teaching  the  sciences, 
letters,  and  liberal  arts,  and  even  has  a  special  section  for 
materials  for  elementary  instruction,  but  the  exhibits  in  the 
latter  were  too  meager  to  deserve  notice  here.  The  materials 
for  higher  grades  of  instruction  were  more  fully  shown,  but,  as 
in  1851,  only  as  articles  of  commercial  or  industrial  value. 

In  1862  the  idea  of  making  a  complete  exhibit  of  educa- 
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tional  methods  and  materials  at  an  international  exhibition  of 
industry  and  art  appears  for  the  first  time.  Wit'h  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  foreigners,  who  were 
present  in  1854,  there  were  very  few  people  outside  of  Eng¬ 
land  who  realized  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the 
exhibition  of  such  a  collection. 

In  the  jury  reports  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  occurs  the 
following  statement:  “The  great  utility  of  an  educational 
collection  consists  in  the  opportunities  it  affords  for  compar¬ 
ison,  and  the  classification  most  to  be  desired  in  such  a  collec¬ 
tion  is  not  a  geographical  one,  but  one  of  objects.  If  all  the 
appliances  intended  to  illustrate  the  teaching  of  any  given 
subject  were  to  be  brought  together  from  various  countries; 
if,  for  example,  the  person  specially  interested  in  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic  could  find  in  one  compartment  all  the  text-books 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  science,  all  the  tabular  les¬ 
sons,  the  counting  frames,  the  visible  illustrations  of  fractions 
and  of  notation,  the  weights  and  measures,  and  the  latest  and 
best  devices  for  facilitating  counting,  for  suggesting  new  forms 
of  oral  exercises,  or  for  throwing  light  on  the  principles  of 
numbers;  and  if  all  these  objects  were  arranged  solely  with 
reference  to  the  truth  to  be  taught,  the  value  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  exhibition  to  teachers  would  be  incalculable.”  This  is 
the  ideal  which  educators  have  kept  constantly  in  view  in 
preparing  their  exhibits.  Few  could  have  opportunities  for 
world-wide  travel ;  few  possess  the  necessary  linguistic  abili¬ 
ties  to  make  the  most  of  such  opportunities,  if  they  had 
them ;  few  could  have  obtained  the  entree  necessary  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  school  systems  in  foreign  countries, 
or  could  have  afforded  the  great  outlay  of  time  and  money 
required  for  such  an  investigation.  Without  these  interna¬ 
tional  exhibitions  the  majority  of  educators  would  therefore 
be  unable  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  educational  systems. 
It  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  them  that  in  the  last 
thirty  years  there  have  been  a  series  of  exhibitions  which  have 
brought  together  the  educational  methods,  materials,  and  works 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  each  has  more  nearly 
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reached  the  ideal  arrangement,  viz.,  the  one  that  brings  all 
systems  together  and  places  them  side  by  side  in  a  single 
building.  Exhibits  which  really  represent  everything  of  value 
to  educators  may  be  so  grouped  as  to  speak  for  themselves,  to 
a  great  extent,  but  when  interpreted  by  able  and  enthusiastic 
teachers,  as  they  have  been  in  some  of  the  later  exhibitions, 
they  become  doubly  valuable. 

In  i86i  the  National  Committee  of  Advice  prepared  an 
elaborate  classification  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  arrangement  of  an  international  court  of  educa¬ 
tion;  it  was  a  noble  conception,  but  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  when  it  could  be  realized.  It  had  to  be  modified  for 
two  reasons : 

First,  each  of  the  foreign  countries  desired  to  keep  its  edu¬ 
cational  exhibit  in  its  own  special  court. 

Secondly,  the  space  offered  to  the  Commissioners  for  edu¬ 
cation  was  equal  to  only  one-fifteenth  of  the  space  asked  for 
by  British  educators  alone.  The  result  was  that  although 
there  were  619  exhibitors,  representing  18  different  countries, 
their  exhibits  had  to  be  distributed  through  the  buildings 
which  covered  24}^  acres,  and  they  were  therefore  quite  inac¬ 
cessible  for  critical  examination  as  a  whole. 

In  1867  the  French  commissioners  followed  the  example 
set  by  England  in  1862  and  assigned  to  education  a  prominent 
place  in  the  classification.  They  made  two  mistakes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  prevented  the  exhibits  sent  from  accomplishing  the 
results  hoped  for: 

(1)  Instead  of  recognizing  popular  education  as  an  indivisi¬ 
ble  whole,  they  divided  the  objects  representing  it  into  two 
classes:  (a)  material  and  methods  for  the  teaching  of  children; 
and  (b)  libraries  and  materials  for  instruction  of  adults  in  the 
family,  the  workshop,  the  commercial  and  corporation  schools. 
This  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  confusion  between  the  juries 
of  admission  and  also  the  juries  of  awards  for  these  two 
classes. 

(2)  The  educational  exhibits  were  distributed  over  a  large 
area.  They  appeared  in  the  galleries  for  liberal  arts,  for 
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machinery,  for  fine  arts,  for  food,  for  raw  materials,  and  also 
in  the  Park.  As  a  result,  no  system  was  symmetrically  repre¬ 
sented,  the  juries  and  other  persons  interested  could  not  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  exhibits  that 
were  made,  and  even  the  official  reports,  that  should  stand  as 
a  permanent  record  of  all  that  the  educational  classes  con¬ 
tained,  were  incomplete. 

Since  1867  there  has  been  a  growth  toward  the  ideal 
arrangement,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  1893  exhibits  of  all  the 
important  types  of  educational  institutions,  excepting  schools 
of  agriculture,  will  be  grouped  in  a  single  building.  Even  then, 
the  exhibits  from  several  of  the  largest  States — notably  Illi¬ 
nois  and  California — and  from  many  foreign  countries  and 
special  institutions  must  be  placed  elsewhere. 

Richard  Waterman,  Jr. 

University  of  Chicago 

To  be  concluded. 
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Ill 

RELATIONS  OF  LITERATURE  AND 
PHILOLOGY 

It  is  apparent  from  various  statements  finding  place  in  print 
that  the  relations  of  literary  and  philological  study  are  some¬ 
what  strained.  Now  and  again  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  minds 
of  some,  a  real  conflict  exists  between  these  two.  Moreover 
there  are  professed  adherents  of  the  one  and  supporters  of  the 
other,  who  get  ranged  on  opposite  sides  and  occasionally  come 
to  pitched  battles  in  the  war  of  words.  The  positions  taken 
in  these  combats  are  various.  Some  claim  that  philology  has 
no  right  to  exist  at  all,  the  reason  being  that  it  is  "dead,”  it 
deals  only  with  "the  past,”  it  has  no  "practical”  value.  Others 
assert  that  philology  has  usurped  the  place  literature  should 
have  in  the  schools,  and  that  its  usurpation  has  not  only 
deposed  literature,  but  has  driven  it  to  a  "degrading  vas¬ 
salage.”  Still  others  impute  to  philology  other  baleful  influ¬ 
ences.  It  has  not  "produced”  any  powerful  writer,  no  "men 
who  have  become  intellectual  forces,”  while  of  course  all  make 
the  usual  Biblical  allusion  to  “dry  bones”  and  the  stale  meta¬ 
phorical  reference  to  "roots.”  To  these  must  be  added  the 
curses  not  loud  but  deep,  that  never  get  into  print  although 
they  may  occur  with  periodical  frequency.  On  the  other 
hand  the  philologist  has  been  known  to  assert  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  teach  the  "intangible,”  or  to  examine  in  matters  of 
"taste,”  and  therefore  taste  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  college  and 
university  instruction.  We  are  told  that  the  “Germans” — 
who  are  always  a  red  rag  to  some  people  in  educational  circles 
— speak  with  great  disparagement  of  Belletristen,  and  that 
even  in  other  countries  “one  finds  at  every  turn  invectives” 
against  literature  and  literary  teaching. 

But  the  writer  wishes  to  be  fair  to  both  parties,  or  rather  to 
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lay  aside  the  polemical  attitude  entirely,  recognizing  neither 
party.  And  yet  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  the  attacks  come 
more  largely  from  the  adherents  of  literature  than  from  the 
other  side.  For  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  that  the  philologist 
professes  to  find  his  greatest  pleasure  in  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  some  do  not  hesitate  to  express  a  preference  for 
teaching  literature  rather  than  language.  But  it  is  certainly 
rare,  if  not  somewhat  unprecedented,  that  the  teacher  of  liter¬ 
ature  professes  a  real  enjoyment  of  philology.  He  is  some¬ 
what  more  likely  to  say,  if  he  refers  to  philology  at  all  except 
in  an  invective,  "Oh,  yes,  philology  may  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  certain  minds,”  or  philology  ‘‘in  its  highest  depart¬ 
ments”  is  “of  immense  interest  and  value,”  which  implies 
somewhat  strongly  that  in  its  lowest  departments  philology  is 
by  no  means  so  valuable  or  so  charming. 

This  attitude  of  literature  toward  philology  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the.  scientific  study  of  language 
is  steadily  gaining  a  place  for  itself  in  our  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing.  And  yet  the  gains  of  philology  are  by  no  means  so  great 
as  might  be  supposed  from  some  things  said.  For  example,  a 
writer  in  the  Critic  of  May  5,  1888,  says:  "Irl  this  country 
and  in  England,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  study  of  English 
Literature  has  been  steadily  subordinated  to  the  study  of 
philology.  .  .  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  not  a  higher  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning  in  the  United  States  which  has  a  department 
of  literature.”  Yale  having  been  mentioned  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  Professor  Beers  answered  in  a  following  number  of  the 
same  periodical,  that  not  only  were  both  statements  wholly 
untrue  of  Yale,  but  the  ‘‘crying  need”  of  the  college  was  more 
of  the  ‘‘scientific  study  of  English.”  It  might  also  have  been 
pointed  out  that  in  half  a  dozen  ‘‘higher  institutions”  of  this 
country  departments  of  literature  do  exist,  while,  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  smaller  colleges,  the  method  of  teaching  literature  can 
in  no  sense  be  said  to  be  ‘‘steadily  subordinated  to  the  study 
of  philology,”  although  it  may  be  severely  criticised  in  other 
respects.  This  latter  fact  may  be  strongly  emphasized.  For, 
while  in  some  of  the  many  smaller  colleges  over  the  land  a 
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little  Anglo-Saxon  is  studied,  in  no  true  sense  can  it  be  said 
that  English  philology  holds  a  conspicuous  place. 

Nor  is  the  writer  in  the  Critic  more  fortunate  in  his  state¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  England.  He  says  prophetically, 
“American  universities,  however,  will  not  be  the  first  to  estab¬ 
lish  professorships  of  literature.  The  matter  has  advanced 
further  in  England  than  it  has  here.  .  .  Long  after  English 
universities  are  teaching  literature,  American  universities  will 
be  teaching  philology.”  Something  has  been  said  of  the 
actual  teaching  of  literature  in  this  country.  Let  us  see  how 
it  is  in  England.  By  English  universities  we  usually  mean 
Oxford  and  Cambridge;  at  least  we  place  them  first.  Yet 
neither  of  these  has  a  professor  of  literature,  although  some 
lectures  on  poetry  are  given  each  year  at  Oxford,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Skeat  of  Cambridge  has  produced  some  books  of  great 
service  to  literary  study.  The  three  men  holding  professor¬ 
ships  of  English  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  pre-eminently 
linguists.  Moreover  it  is  only  some  five  years  since  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  literary  study  desired  to  fill  a  vacancy  at  Oxford  with 
a  professor  of  literature,  but  were  defeated,  after  much  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  eminent  men,  by  the  supporters  of  the 
teaching  of  language.  Still  more,  the  one  professor  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  British  Empire,  with  whom  no  professor  in  a 
similar  line  at  any  English  university  may  be  compared,  is 
Edward  Dowden  at  the  Irish  University  of  Dublin. 

Mistakes  such  as  these  ought  to  make  any  disputant  cau¬ 
tious.  Yet  such  mistakes  are  not  uncommonly  made  by  the 
adherents  of  literary  study,  or  better  the  opponents  of  philol¬ 
ogy.  For  instance  this  same  writer  in  the  Critic,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  philological  method  applied  to  literature,  has 
this  remarkable  characterization  of  modern  languages:  “The 
method  employed,  a  long  and  exacting  course  in  the  crudest 
periods  of  language — language-forms  which  had  not  e%>en  a 
grammatical  structure,  until  it  was  made  to  order  for  them  by 
modern  grammarians^'  Apparently,  in  the  conception  of  this 
individual,  there  was  a  time  when  the  speakers  of  Greek  or 
Latin  assembled  and  formally  adopted  a  “grammatical  struc- 
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ture,”  so  that  it  did  not  need  to  be  “made  to  order”  for  them. 
This  remarkable  conception  deserves  to  be  placed  in  a  virtu¬ 
oso’s  collection,  not  for  its  gross  ignorance,  but  for  the  gross 
conceit  of  one  who  attempts  to  discuss  a  subject  without  the 
most  rudimentary  ideas  of  that  which  he  opposes. 

And  yet  this  is  not  a  casual  mistake,  an  inadvertency  per¬ 
haps  of  one  who  opposes  the  scientific  study  of  language.  It 
is  a  mistake  that  many  such  opponents  do  not  blush  to  make. 
A  most  active  supporter  of  literature  as  a  study  is  Mr. 
J.  Churton  Collins,  who  has  written  several  articles  for  Eng¬ 
lish  reviews,  and  has  recently  published  these  and  other  essays 
in  book  form.'  In  one  of  the  chapters  occurs  this  sentence: 
“Literature  on  the  side  of  art,  history,  and  aesthetic  is  wholly 
ignored,  and  .  .  .  the  study  of  our  classics  is  saddled  and 
encumbered  by  a  lumbering  and  repulsive  apparatus  of  Gothic, 
Mcesogothic,  Icelandic,  and  Old  Saxon.”  Again,  it  may  be 
claimed  that  to  write  “Gothic,  Mcesogothic”  as  if  they  were 
two  distinct  languages  may  be  only  a  slip,  and  this  may 
extenuate  what  is  otherwise  gross  ignorance;  yet  I  believe 
Mr.  Collins  would  be  the  last  to  pass  over  lightly  such  a 
“slip”  by  an  opponent  of  literature.  He  was  not  chary  in 
dealing  with  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  some  years  ago,  when  the 
latter  was  guilty  of  considerable  blunders  in  his  Cambridge 
lectures.  In  another  chapter  Bentley  is  cited  as  a  typical 
philologist,  and  with  absolute  assurance  on  the  subject  he  is 
treating  Mr.  Collins  sums  up  the  claims  of  philology  in  this 
way:  “The  mind  it  neither  enlarges,  stimulates,  nor  refines. 
On  the  contrary  it  too  often  induces  or  confirms  that  peculiar 
woodenness  and  opacity,  that  singular  coarseness  of  feeling 
and  purblindness  of  moral  and  intellectual  vision,  which  has 
in  all  ages  been  characteristic  of  mere  philologists.”  It  is 
perhaps  reasonable  to  say  that  Mr.  Collins  apologizes  in  his 
preface  for  a  slight  “polemical  attitude”  in  his  book;  other¬ 
wise  might  be  pleaded  the  ordinary  excuse  for  this  nonsense, 
that  anyone  may  poke  fun  at  philology. 

Similar  examples  might  be  multiplied.  In  the  Century  of 
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January,  1891,  appeared  an  “open  letter”  which  particularly 
exemplifies  a  common  misunderstanding  of  the  very  nature  of 
philology  and  of  its  aims.  We  are  told  that  “In  the  United 
States  there  is  not,  I  believe,  a  single  powerful  writer  who 
knows  anything  about  philology — or,  to  put  it  better,  there  is 
not  a  single  philologian  who  is  a  powerful  writer.”  And 
again,  “It  [philology]  has  already  ceased  to  have  any  real  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  opinions  of  mankind.  .  .  It  has  now  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  desires  of  their  own,  apart 
from  the  intellectual  needs  or  desires  of  the  world  at  large.” 
Here  is  a  doleful  picture  of  this  subject  that  has  “fallen  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  have  desires  of  their  own” ;  yet  is  there 
not  a  little  inconsistency  in  the  mournful  attitude  because  a 
subject  of  so  little  real  value  has  got  into  the  hands  of  such 
base  men?  According  to  this  writer  also  philology,  among 
other  evils,  is  an  ungrateful  child — “how  sharper  than  a  ser¬ 
pent’s  tooth”!  “It  is  a  curious  fact,”  we  are  told,  “that  mod¬ 
ern  philology,  which  rejects  as  unscientific  everything  savoring 
of  belles-lettres,  owes  its  own  original  impulse  to  literature, 
and  not  to  its  own  inherent  force.” 

But  notwithstanding  these  adverse  criticisms,  indeed  in 
spite  of  them,  the  scientific  study  of  English,  as  of  language  in 
general,  has  gained  ground  both  in  England  and  America. 
That  this  new  impulse  has  met  with  favor  is  due  both  to  the 
subject  itself  and  to  the  temper  of  the  age.  The  new  science 
appeals  to  students  because  of  its  exactness,  the  wide  range 
of  unexplored  territory,  and  the  necessity  of  the  historical 
method  in  language  study.  Moreover,  the  age  is  one  of  scien¬ 
tific  investigation,  and  with  its  spirit  and  aims  philological 
study  is  in  perfect  harmony. 

It  may  seem  that  this  extended  discussion  has  not  the 
closest  connection  with  the  relations  of  literature  and  philol¬ 
ogy.  And  yet  just  this  was  necessary  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  the  controversial  spirit  with  which  the  subject  has  been  too 
often  approached.  Unquestionably  this  spirit  has  been  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the  consideration  of  either 
line  of  study,  while  it  has  tended  to  establish  the  idea  that 
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there  is  a  necessary  antagonism  between  the  two  subjects. 
That  no  such  antagonism  does  exist  in  the  subjects  them¬ 
selves,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  prove.  Let  me  lay  down 
I  some  fundamental  principles.  In  philology  we  are  dealing 
with  the  phenomena  of  language  as  a  science;  in  literature  we 
are  dealing  with  one  of  the  fine  arts.  In  the  one  the  methods 
of  exact  science  are  employed ;  in  the  other  aesthetic  criticism. 
The  one  discusses  language  with  reference  to  its  phonetic, 
inflectional,  and  syntactical  systems;  the  other  deals  with 
f  language  solely  as  a  medium  of  thought  considered  as  it  gives 
pleasure  to  the  higher  faculties  of  mind  and  heart.  The  aim 
of  the  one  is  to  understand  the  natural  in  expression,  its 
origin  and  development ;  the  aim  of  the  other  is  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful  and  the  good. 

I  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  differentiate  two  such  diverse 
I  subjects.  Nor  would  there  be  any  conflict  between  them  but 
I  I  for  two  considerations  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  both  classes  of  students  use  the  same  material. 
The  philologist  claims  Chaucer  and  Shakspereas  does  the  liter¬ 
ary  critic.  It  is  true  there  need  be  no  antagonism  notwith¬ 
standing  this  fact,  for  the  philologist  makes  no  exclusive  claim 
to  Chaucer.  To  him,  for  a  different  period,  the  Ormulum  is 
as  important  as  Chaucer  for  his  time,  and  the  literary  student 
would  be  the  last  to  deny  the  Ormulum  even  to  the  philolo¬ 
gist.  Nor  is  the  claim  of  the  philologist  unjust.  Indeed  lit¬ 
erature  owes  him  a  debt  on  this  very  account.  It  was  not 
until  philology  took  up  the  study  of  Chaucer’s  language,  that 
the  full  brightness  of  that  morning  star  of  English  poetry  was 
p  appreciated.  The  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  a  good 
^  share  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  acknowledged  Chaucer  s 

■  greatness  in  some  respects,  but  all  felt  it  necessary  to  apolo- 
I  gize  for  his  “rude  verse.”  Chaucer  was  “incorrect”  and  “un- 

■  polished,”  until  a  philological  examination  showed  the 

1  perfection  of  his  verse  and  disproved  the  slander  of  cen¬ 
turies.  Moreover,  no  one  can  attempt  to  read  Chaucer  in  his 
own  tongue,  or  pronounce  him  as  he  was  pronounced  by  his 
j  contemporaries,  until  the  philologist  lays  down  the  body  of 
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rules.  All  textual  emendations,  also,  as  well  as  all  elucida-  j 
tions  that  depend  on  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  language,  1 
must  first  be  scrutinized  by  the  philologist,  if  they  do  not  j 
originate  with  him.  The  puns  and  quibbles  of  Shakspere  are  ? 
often  ridiculous,  until  the  study  of  his  pronunciation  shows  j 
that  no  single  one  was  not  a  real  witticism.  Even  so  late  a  j 
writer  as  Pope  requires  this  same  study  to  justify  the  “cor-  ■ 
rcctness”  of  many  of  his  rhymes.  Above  all,  the  most  certain 
tests  of  genuineness  for  an  author’s  works,  as  well  as  of  the 
times  at  which  they  were  written,  rest  on  philological  [ 
grounds,  and  the  application  of  these  must  remain  with  the 
specialist.  By  such  tests  the  genuine  works  of  Chaucer  have 
been  separated  with  great  certainty  from  no  inconsiderable 
number  attributed  to  him,  while  the  plays  of  Shakspere  have 
also  been  set  in  fairly  accurate  chronological  order,  a  fact  of  \ 
no  little  value  to  the  student  of  literature.  ■ 

The  remaining  reason  why  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  | 
two  subjects  is  that  the  philologist,  by  the  rise  of  the  new  I 
science  of  language,  has  apparently  usurped  the  place  of.  the 
teacher  of  literature.  Unquestionably  this  ought  not  to  be 
so.  Our  own  literature  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
in  the  curriculum,  and  it  would  be  fortunate  indeed  if  there  1 
were  someone  to  insist  on  teaching  it  with  the  force  that  the 
German  Emperor  has  lately  given  to  the  teaching  of  German 
in  his  own  country.  Nor  should  we  give  up  philological 
study.  What,  then,  is  the  remedy?  The  answer  ought  not 
to  be  far  to  seek.  Let  the  two  subjects  be  properly  difTcren-  : 
tiated,  each  study  resting  on  a  separate  foundation.  Let  each 
be  given  its  fair  share  of  time,  with  every  encouragement  that 
can  be  afforded  by  a  proper  understanding  of  the  claims  of 
each,  and  with  the  removal  of  the  jealous  attitude  each  holds 
toward  the  other.  Such  differentiation  has  already  begun  in 
some  of  our  American  universities,  and  this  alone  will  solve 
the  increasingly  important  problem. 

But  whether  we  grant  that  the  differentiation  mentioned 
solves  the  problem  or  not,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the 
scope  and  aims  of  each  line  of  work.  What,  then,  is  the 
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function  of  a  school  of  literature?  And  here  on  the  threshold 
we  are  met  by  the  objection  of  those  who  say  literature  can¬ 
not  be  taught.  It  is  true  this  question  is  not  usually  raised  in 
this  country ;  indeed  all  such  questions  are  usually  ignored  by 
the  silent  acquiescence  in  appointing  to  chairs  of  English  liter¬ 
ature  persons  whose  only  qualification  is  that  they  can  talk 
pleasantly  about  the  novels  of  the  day,  or  have  perhaps  writ¬ 
ten  an  article  or  two  for  a  popular  magazine.  But  in  England 
this  question  has  been  seriously  discussed — such  a  man  as 
Edward  A.  Freeman  taking  the  negative.  A  similar  opinion 
has  also  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  literature  at 
Oxford  in  recent  years,  and  no  such  chair  exists  at  Cambridge. 
The  upholders  of  this  view  take  the  position  that  literature  is 
one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  that  aesthetic  criticism  has  not  been, 
or  cannot  be,  systematized.  There  is  something  to  be  said 
for  this  view.  The  history  of  literary  criticism,  at  least  by 
contemporaries,  is  the  history  of  repeated  failures.  The  con¬ 
temporary  estimate  of  Pope,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Southey,  Keats,  Moore,  not  to  speak  of  later  poets,  or  a  host 
of  minor  ones  overestimated  in  their  own  time,  are  instances  in 
point.  This  must  be,  as  long  as  there  are  no  absolute  criteria 
of  literary  greatness — in  other  words,  as  long  as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  state  with  any  completeness  the  principles  of  the 
a;sthetics  of  literature.  As  long  as  this  is  so,  aesthetic  criti¬ 
cism  is  not  in  itself  a  subject  for  university  instruction.  In 
the  hands  of  a  master  it  will  always  be  suggestive,  inspiring, 
valuable.  But  it  will  be  this  in  spite  of  its  formless  character, 
while  in  the  hands  of  any  other  than  a  master  it  will  be  mere 
shoddy  and  dilettantism. 

If  this  were  all  of  literature,  therefore,  one  might  easily 
despair  of  its  place  in  a  college  or  university.  But  there  are 
phases  of  literature  that  may  be  taught.  It  is  possible  so  to 
plan  the  work,  that  one  cannot  find  fault  with  it  as  a  subject 
of  instruction.  To  understand  how  this  may  be  done  let  us 
take  the  best  that  is  said  by  the  supporters  of  literary  study. 
Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins  has  tliis  to  say:  "In  legislating  for  the 
teaching  of  English  literature  ...  we  have  obviously  to 
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bear  two  things  in  mind — the  necessity  for  an  adequate  treat¬ 
ment  of  it  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  and  the  necessity 
for  an  adequate  treatment  of  it  from  a  critical  point  of  view.” 
Evidently  this  does  present  phases  of  literature  that  may  be 
studied  and  taught.  The  “historical  point  of  view”  would 
require  the  study  of  an  author,  as  an  outcome  of  preceding 
ideas  and  conditions,  in  his  relation  to  his  time  and  to  the 
stream  of  literary  history.  Under  “a  critical  point  of  view” 
the  same  writer  proposes  “verbal  analysis,  analysis  of  form 
and  style,  analysis  of  sentiment,  ethic,  and  thought”;  and 
here  again  we  have  one  or  two  subjects  at  least  that  lend 
themselves  to  the  most  exact  treatment,  as  verbal  analysis  and 
the  analysis  of  form  and  style.  To  a  common  criticism  that 
verbal  analysis  does  not  belong  to  the  study  of  literature, 
Edward  Dowden,  certainly  an  unprejudiced  judge,  opposes 
the  following  emphatic  statement :  “Some  persons  seem  to 
fear  that  a  close  attention  to  textual  difficulties,  conjectural 
emendations,  obsolete  words,  allusions  to  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  and  such  like  will  quench  an  interest  in  the  higher 
meanings  of  the  play.  I  have  not  found  it  so.” 

In  the  same  article  Professor  Dow’den,  the  best  exponent 
of  literary  criticism  at  present,  outlines  his  plan  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  English  literature.  First,  selecting  some  great  work  of 
a  great  author,  he  would  “approach  the  piece  from  every 
side,”  study  it,  that  is,  in  its  language,  form,  style,  and 
thought.  Next  should  be  considered  the  author’s  work  as  a 
whole;  and  thirdly,  the  literature  of  the  period  as  part  of  a 
great  movement,  the  movement  of  the  age.  Lastly  should 
come  the  philosophic  and  comparative  study  of  literature. 
To  sum  up,  there  are  at  least  three  lines  of  literary  study, 
against  which  no  objections  of  indefiniteness  can  possibly  be 
urged.  They  are : 

I.  The  study  of  an  author’s  language.  This  is  placed  first 
because  it  is  an  essential  in  all  our  older  authors,  and  to  some 
extent  even  in  the  most  modern,  though  it  is  by  no  means  of 
prime  importance  except  as  a  factor  in  literary  study.  This 
portion  of  the  study  necessarily  rests  on  philology. 
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2.  The  historical  study  of  literature.  This  part  of  the 
study  deals  with  history  and  biography.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  herein  to  obtrude  the  skeleton  of  dates  and 
events,  since  it  is  rather  the  age’s  “outward  body  and  inward 
spirit”  that  should  be  sought.  Moreover,  as  history  becomes 
philosophic  by  special  attention  to  causes  and  effects,  so  liter¬ 
ary  history  may  study  the  causes  of  growth  and  decay,  and 
examine  the  reasons  for  those  flood  tides  that  come  upon  the 
seas  of  national  thought. 

3.  The  comparative  study  of  literature.  This  is  a  study  of 
origins  and  influences,  of  one  nation  in  its  effect  upon  another, 
of  classicism,  romanticism,  realism  as  they  appear  in  different 
countries.  In  this  department  literature  is  studied  as  both 
national  and  international. 

To  these  should  be  added  a  fourth  division,  the  criticism  of 
literature  as  one  of  the  fine  arts;  but,  as  pointed  out,  this  is  as 
yet  unsystematic  and  formless.  Few  attempts  have  been 
made  to  get  at  the  principles  upon  which  aesthetic  criticism 
rests,  and  for  this  reason  more  than  any  other,  discredit  has 
been  thrown  upon  literary  teaching  itself.  In  reality,  how¬ 
ever,  here  is  a  most  important  field  to  be  occupied  in  the 
future. 

It  remains  to  say  something  of  the  sphere  of  philology,  and 
especially  the  philology  that  relates  to  the  English  tongue. 
That  there  is  a  great  future  for  a  science  so  young  and  vigor¬ 
ous  no  one  having  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
can  doubt.  Indeed  the  science  is  but  entering  upon  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  vast  field  of  knowledge,  the  results  of  which  must 
be  of  immense  value  in  explaining  the  nature  and  growth  of 
language.  Some  idea  of  the  breadth  of  the  science  may  be 
gained  by  considering  its  relations  to  other  spheres  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Philology,  in  its  study  of  languages  as  they  relate  to 
races,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  science  of  ethnology.  As 
an  interpreter  of  historical  records,  it  is  the  helpmeet  of  his¬ 
tory.  As  assisting  in  the  elucidation  of  textual  difficulties,  it 
is  the  handmaid  of  literature.  In  its  consideration  of  origins 
in  language,  the  virgin  field  of  sematology,  or  the  science  of 
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meanings  in  words,  and  those  changes  in  the  forms  of  speech 
depending  on  the  subtler  pscyhological  influences,  it  leans 
upon  philosophy.  Moreover,  the  methods  employed  in  philol¬ 
ogy  are  now  without  question  those  of  the  exactest  science. 
In  no  science  is  the  comparative  method  more  strictly  used, 
for  at  the  present  day  all  proper  philological  teaching  rests  on 
a  comparative  basis.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  teach  the 
philology  of  a  single  tongue,  much  less  a  tongue  like  the  Eng¬ 
lish  with  its  diverse  parts,  by  any  other  than  the  comparative 
method.  Finally,  the  science  is  in  that  stage  which  gives  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  inductive  research,  and  hence  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  educational  value. 

It  is  for  a  science  with  such  scope,  therefore,  that  a  proper 
differentiation  from  literature  is  asked,  and  a  proper  recogni¬ 
tion  of  its  importance.  This  will  leave  literature  free,  while  it 
will  also  prevent  misconceptions  as  to  the  true  aim  of  philol¬ 
ogy  itself.  The  same  differentiation  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
study  of  any  language,  especially  so  in  the  classics.  There 
can  be  little  question  that  the  teachers  of  the  classics  are 
much  to  blame  for  the  attitude  taken  by  the  opponents  of 
their  line  of  study  to-day.  One  of  the  commonest  arguments 
for  classical  study  is  that  the  classics  are  culture  studies. 
And  yet  a  very  large  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  classics  in 
America  at  the  present  time  is  purely  philological,  and  the 
philological  study  of  the  classics  has  almost  as  slight  bearing 
upon  the  humanities  as  the  philological  study  of  Gothic. 
The  classical  ideal  remains  the  same  as  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  classical  teaching  has  been  revolutionized. 

It  was  said  that  the  philology  of  a  single  tongue  is  not  now 
taught  separately,  but  comparatively.  English  philology  can 
be  taught  rightly  only  as  a  part  of  Germanic  philology.  This 
is  recognized  more  fully  by  the  German  universities,  where, 
for  example,  English  is  taught  by  the  professor  of  the  larger 
subject.  This  may  suggest  a  commendable  plan  to  English 
and  American  universities;  for  it  would  clearly  be  a  saving  of 
labor  if  Germanic  philology  were  considered  as  a  whole,  the 
several  languages  being  taught  in  their  relation  to  the  larger 
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subject  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  individual  languages,  Ger¬ 
man  and  English  especially,  on  the  other.  This  would  be 
gladly  approved  by  the  supporters  of  literature,  who  would 
thus  see  even  a  completer  separation  of  the  two  subjects, 
while  it  would  make  possible  more  scholarly  and  original 
work  in  the  philological  field. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  proposition  for  a  com¬ 
plete  separation  of  two  such  diverse  subjects  is  not  only 
necessary  for  their  fullest  progress,  but  it  is  also  in  accordance 
with  the  specializing  tendency  of  the  age.  That  tendency 
has  already  affected  nearly  every  subject  from  the  sciences  to 
philosophy.  Strangely  enough  literature  and  language  have 
been  seldom  subjected  to  this  important  differentiation.  It  is 
so  equally  with  ancient  and  modern  languages.  And  yet  it 
may  be  safely  predicted  that  such  differentiation  must  surely 
come,  and  when  it  does  come  there  will  be  done  away,  it  may 
be  hoped,  the  jealousy,  the  supposed  antagonism,  and  the  mis¬ 
conceived  criticism  that  have  so  slight  reason  for  existence. 


Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Oliver  Farrar  Emerson 


ELECTIVES  IN  THE  HIGH.  SCHOOL 

AN  EXPERIMENT 

In  February,  1886,  the  school  board  of  the  city  of  Newton, 
Mass,,  voted  to  reconstruct  the  courses  of  study  in  the  high 
school.  The  courses  leading  to  the  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  were  made  to  accord  with  the  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  those  institutions,  and  need  no  further  mention  in  this 
paper.  But  the  general  course,  which  is  usually  followed  by 
those  who  end  their  school  life  at  the  high  school,  received,  as 
I  am  told,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  consideration  from  the 
committee  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  intrusted.  This 
committee  consisted  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
former  head-master  of  the  high  school,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  State  board  of  education,  men  distinguished  for  sound 
learning  and  wide  experience. 

The  demand  for  a  new  course  of  study,  constructed  upon 
broader  and  more  generous  principles,  had  become  quite 
urgent,  and  had  taken  the  form  of  petitions  from  pupils  and 
parents,  who  often  protested  against  the  requirements  in 
algebra  and  geometry,  and  urged  that  boys  and  girls  should 
have  the  privilege  of  pursuing  special  courses  of  study  adapted 
to  individual  needs  and  aptitudes.  The  number  of  students 
admitted  to  special  courses  in  response  to  these  requests 
became  at  last  so  large  as  seriously  to  embarrass  those  who 
were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  school. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  President  Eliot  devised  a  new 
plan  of  work  for  the  Chelsea  high  school,  and  without  a  doubt 
the  discussions  that  were  rife  at  that  time  had  their  influence 
upon  the  committee  as  well  as  upon  the  community. 

The  problem  assigned  the  committee  was  found  to  be  a 
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difficult  one,  inasmuch  as  its  solution  involved  a  wise  selection 
of  correct  principles,  and  a  judicious  application  of  them. 
They  divided  the  subjects  of  study  into  three  classes:  pre¬ 
scribed  studies,  alternative  studies,  and  electives.  The 
prescribed  studies,  that  is,  the  studies  required  of  every  pupil, 
were  English,  history,  and  the  elements  of  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry.  These  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  fundamental  and 
altogether  essential  for  the  attainment  of  that  high  mental 
and  moral  excellence  that  characterizes  the  good  man  and  the 
intelligent  citizen. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  authors  of  this  curriculum  were 
transcendentalists.  Literature  must  have  been  placed  first 
upon  the  list  because  it  has  to  do  with  what  Professor  Royce 
calls  the  inner  life,  refining  the  feelings,  and  bringing  the  mind 
to  the  contemplation  of  subjects  that  are  profoundly  ethical 
and  philosophical;  while  science,  on  the  other  hand,  concerns 
the  outer  life  and  interprets  the  child’s  experiences  as  he  deals 
with  things  and  forces.  History,  moreover,  touches  life  on 
both  sides,  unfolding  to  the  student  both  the  development  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  race  and  its  progress  in  material 
things.  The  rise  and  growth  of  ideas  and  the  institutions 
that  embody  those  ideas  can  be  understood  and  appreciated 
only  through  the  study  of  history  and  literature.  The  citizen 
that  is  learned  in  these  is  the  natural  conservator  of  that 
which  we  regard  as  most  precious  in  our  civilization.  Those 
who  know  the  cost  of  "liberty  and  union”  are  the  ones  who 
most  freely  sacrifice  to  maintain  them.  Thus  English,  his¬ 
tory,  and  science  are  the  groundwork  of  our  curriculum. 
Equip  a  young  man  with  the  training,  knowledge,  and  culture 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  course  as  this,  and  add  to  this 
acquirement  the  power  to  express  his  thought  with  case  and 
accuracy  by  tongue  and  pen,  and  who  will  say  that  he  is  not 
well  prepared  for  the  duties  of  citizenship?  Upon  some  such 
theory  as  this,  it  seems  to  me,  the  committee  must  have 
framed  this  programme  of  studies. 

The  required  course  in  English  and  history  comprises  an 
exercise  every  day  for  four  years.  This  is  supplemented  by 
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scientific  subjects  which,  excepting  the  elements  of  physics 
and  chemistry  for  which  no  substitute  is  offered,  are  arranged 
as  alternatives.  Every  pupil  must  have  four  exercises  a  week 
in  one  or  the  other  of  these  alternatives,  which  come  in  the 
following  order: 

Alternative  Studies 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

THIRD  YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  half 
year 

Physics 

Physics 

or 

Botany 

Chemistry 

or 

Mineralogy 

Psychology  | 

or  1 

Physical  Geography 

Ethics 

Second  half 
year 

Botany 

or 

Zoology 

Geology 

or 

Economics 

Physiology  1 

Chemistry 

Logic 

Astronomy  | 

The  decision  of  the  committee  by  which  the  sciences  were 
made  prominent,  and,  in  a  modified  sense,  compulsory,  needs 
no  defense  and  no  explanation  to  a  generation  whose  life  has 
been  transformed  by  the  application  of  scientific  discoveries. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  nine  exercises  a  week,  five  in 
English  and  history  and  four  in  science,  are  required  from 
every  pupil,  we  will  now  consider  the  subject  of  elective 
studies. 

The  list  is  as  follows: 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

THIRD  YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Latin . (j) 

Algebra . (5) 

Drawing . .^3) 

Bookkeeping . (3) 

Latin . (5} 

Plane  Geometry...  .(3) 

French . 

Drawing . Q) 

Latin . (s) 

Solid  Geometry,  ...(3) 

French . ....(3) 

German . (3) 

Drawing . Ci) 

Latin . (5) 

Trigonometry . (3) 

French . (3) 

German . (3) 

Drawing . (3) 

A  word  at  this  point  about  the  method  of  administering  | 

this  system  of  electives.  A  rule  of  the  school  board  requires  | 

every  pupil  to  have,  at  least,  twelve  exercises  per  week,  exclu-  ! 

sive  of  elocution,  calisthenics,  and  military  drill.  Thus  each 
pupil  must  have  one  elective,  and  may  take  as  many  more  as 
he  pleases.  There  is,  however,  a  noteworthy  absence  of  any  j’ 

attempt  to  compel  a  student  to  continue  the  study  of  an  elec-  j 

tive  subject  that  he  has  once  begun.  The  only  restriction  j 
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placed  upon  him  is  that  he  must  retain  the  one  elective 
needed  to  make  up  the  minimum  requirement  of  twelve  exer¬ 
cises  a  week. 

This  curriculum,  slightly  modified  from  time  to  time  and 
administered,  as  has  been  shown,  in  a  very  liberal  manner,  has 
been  in  operation  since  September,  1886.  I  have  accordingly 
tabulated  complete  statistics  for  the  classes  entering  the 
school  in  1886,  1887,  1888;  and  partial  statistics  for  classes 
admitted  in  1889,  1890,  1891.  This  table  is  compiled  from 
the  record  of  533  pupils,  and  has  been  arranged  to  answer  the 
six  following  questions: 

1.  What  proportion  of  each  class  has  taken  only  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirement  of  twelve  exercises  per  week? 

2.  What  has  been  the  average  number  of  exercises  per 
week  for  a  pupil? 


It  will  be  observed  that  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry,  which  are  elective  studies,  do  not 
appear  in  the  table.  A  small  number  each  year  have  expressed  a  wish  to  study  these  subjects, 
hut  have  been  prevented  by  a  rule  of  the  school  board  which  provides  that  a  class  in  an  elective 
subject  of  the  junior  year  must  have  not  less  than  fifteen  pupils ;  in  the  senior  year,  not  less  than 
ten.  This  rule  seems  necessary  to  protect  the  school  against  the  waste  of  time  and  money 
incident  to  the  formation  of  small  classes. 

The  relative  popularity  of  French  and  German  should  not  be  estimated  by  the  figures  in  the 
tables.  The  disparity  it  accounted  for,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  fact  that  French  has  been  offered  a 
year  earlier  than  German,  a  mistake  which  is  now  corrected. 
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3.  To  what  degree  have  the  subjects  chosen  been  adhered  to? 

4.  To  what  extent  has  each  subject  been  elected? 

5.  What  proportion  of  those  attending  not  less  than  two 
years  studied  a  foreign  language  two  years? 

6.  What  per  cent,  of  those  attending  not  less  than  two 
years  elected  neither  a  foreign  language  nor  mathematics? 

So  far  as  can  be  shown  by  figures  we  have  in  the  accompa¬ 
nying  table  the  results  that  have  followed  the  adoption  of  a 
course  of  study  that  grants  to  high  school  boys  and  girls  and 
their  parents  an  unusual  degree  of  liberty  in  electing  or  reject¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  linguistic  and  mathematical  studies,  some 
of  which  were  regarded,  by  the  last  generation  at  least,  as  the 
sine  qua  non  of  a  liberal  education. 

What  do  these  statistics  signify?  To  aid  in  answering  this 
important  question  I  venture  to  offer  some  explanations  and 
comments,  following  the  order  of  the  six  questions  that  have 
already  been  propounded. 

The  percentage  of  pupils  (30.5)  that  are  satisfied  with  the 
minimum  requirements  of  twelve  exercises  per  week  is  not 
larger  than  we  should  naturally  expect.  It  embraces  not  a 
small  number  of  those  whose  physical  disabilities  or  mental 
limitations  would  debar  them  from  pursuing  a  prescribed  course 
of  study  such  as  would  command,  on  theoretical  grounds,  the 
approval  of  professional  teachers  and  superintendents.  There 
are  also  some  of  this  number  who  supplement  their  school 
work  by  the  study  of  art  or  music  under  private  instruction; 
and  there  are  others  whose  parents  can  ill  afford  to  continue 
them  in  the  school  if,  by  their  labor  out  of  school,  they  do 
not  contribute  something  toward  the  maintenance  of  them¬ 
selves  or  the  family.  It  should  be  known,  furthermore,  that 
these  pupils,  as  well  as  others,  have  also  two  exercises  a  week 
in  calisthenics  or  military  drill  through  the  entire  four  years, 
and  that  an  additional  hour  in  every  week  during  the  last  two 
years  is  set  apart  for  elocution  and  declamation. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question,  on  the  whole,  is  encour¬ 
aging.  That  pupils  in  the  general  course,  without  any  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  authority  of  the  school,  and  in  addition  to  the 
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time  devoted  to  physical  training  and  vocal  culture,  should 
take  upon  themselves  an  average  of  14.6  exercises  a  week 
shows  not  only  that  they  have  a  fair  degree  of  ambition,  but 
also  that  they  have  some  appreciation  of  the  value  of  their 
privileges. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  some  falling  off  between  the  first  and 
fourth  years  in  the  average  number  of  recitations  per  week,  as 
well  as  in  the  number  of  those  who  elect  more  than  twelve 
exercises  per  week.  This  is  indeed  to  be  deplored.  The 
scholar’s  growth  in  mental  power  ought  to  keep  pace  with  the 
difficulties  of  his  work,  and  the  senior  ought  to  undertake  as 
many  exercises  a  week  as  a  freshman.  But  this  apparent 
relaxation  of  effort  toward  the  end  of  the  course  is  not,  I 
believe,  to  be  charged  solely  to  the  elective  system.  It  like¬ 
wise  characterizes  schools  in  which  electives  are  little  known. 
The  chief  causes  are  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when 
school  life  ends  and  adult  life  begins,  and  the  distracting 
effects  of  social  allurements.  The  demoralizing  influence  of 
the  latter  cause  is  very  great  in  the  senior  year,  and  is  a  con¬ 
stant  menace  to  the  prosperity  and  efficiency  of  the  school. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  is  thought  to  be  important 
in  this  inquiry,  for  the  reason  that  a  pupil  can  discontinue  an 
elective  study  at  any  time,  provided  he  can  obtain  the  written 
consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  The  facts  upon  this  point, 
as  they  appear  in  the  table,  are  quite  clear.  French  and 
drawing  almost  hold  their  own  from  year  to  year,  while  Ger¬ 
man  drops  from  29  per  cent,  to  18  per  cent.,  and  Latin  from  39 
per  cent,  to  6  per  cent. 

But  a  complete  response  to  the  third  question  is  not  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  table  of  statistics.  The  per  cent,  electing  each 
study  includes  only  those  who  pursued  the  subject  not  less 
than  half  a  year.  All  who  began  a  study  and  dropped  it 
before  mid-year  were  held  not  to  have  elected  it. 

When  the  table  was  complete  it  seemed  desirable  to  ascer¬ 
tain  to  what  extent  each  elective  subject  had  been  attempted 
and  abandoned  before  the  middle  of  the  year.  The  results  of 
this  investigation  are  these :  Latin  has  been  pursued  less  than 
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half  a  year  by  5  per  cent.;  algebra,  5  per  cent.;  French,  5  per 
cent. ;  German,  9  per  cent. ;  drawing,  2  per  cent. ;  plane  geom¬ 
etry,  3  per  cent. ;  bookkeeping,  5  per  cent.  In  any  endeavor 
to  estimate  the  total  amount  accomplished  under  this  scheme 
of  study  we  must  not  forget  these  helpful  efforts  of  a  falter- 
ing  ambition. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  questions  represent  different 
phases  of  the  same  subject,  and  may  as  well  be  considered  in 
a  group.  A  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  the  most  difficult  j 

studies  are  not  the  most  attractive  ones.  Latin  and  mathe-  j 

matics  meet  the  favor  of  the  few,  while  French  and  drawing  j 
allure  the  many.  This  fact  at  first  sight  is  not  wholly  reassur- 
ing.  Many  of  us  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  no  study 
can  fill  the  place  of  Latin  in  a  liberal  education.  And,  too, 
there  is  a  somewhat  prevalent  belief  that  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  the  mathematical  faculty,  or  the  power  to 
reason  by  “successive  intuitions,”  is  highy  important  in  train¬ 
ing  young-  men  and  women  to  grapple  successfully  with  the 
problems  and  difficulties  of  actual  life.  Shall  we  then  place 
Latin,  algebra,  and  geometry  among  the  required  studies?  If 
we  do,  we  encounter  at  once  a  very  serious  difficulty.  There 
are  many  boys  and  girls  that  knock  for  admission  at  the  door 
of  the  high  school,  who  either  cannot  or  do  not  succeed  in 
the  study  of  Latin ;  and  there  are  others  whose  work  in  alge-  I 
bra  and  geometry  can  never  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  com-  j 
mand  the  approval  of  a  conscientious  instructor.  If,  therefore,  I 
we  compel  all  to  study  Latin  and  mathematics,  one  of  these 
results  must  follow:  either  we  must  refuse  admission  to  a 
large  number  of  youth  who  most  need  the  help  of  the  school; 
or,  having  admitted  them,  we  shall  make  their  school  life  so 
unhappy  and  unprofitable  as  to  force  them  to  leave  the 
school;  or  we  shall  embarrass  the  class  by  trying  to  carry 
pupils  whose  ability  is  clearly  inadequate  to  the  task  imposed. 

In  other  words,  if  Latin  and  mathematics  be  required  this  j 
class  of  pupils  must  be  kept  out  of  the  school;  or,  if  once 
admitted,  must  be  driven  out ;  or,  if  allowed  to  remain,  must  ■  ■ 
be  carried  as  a  dead  weight.  1 
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It  was  the  desire  of  the  committee  that  framed  this  curricu¬ 
lum  to  extend  the  advantages  of  the  high  school  to  as  many 
persons  as  possible,  both  because  it  is  a  free  public  school 
supported  by  taxation,  and  because  they  believed  that  in  this 
way  only  the  school  would  accomplish  the  greatest  good. 

Able  but  unambitious  boys  and  girls,  it  is  true,  too  often 
take  advantage  of  a  rule  designed  to  benefit  their  less  gifted 
classmates.  The  parents  of  such  pupils  are,  perchance,  not 
well  informed  respecting  courses  of  study,  or  they  are  too 
indulgent.  As  a  consequence  those  studies  that  demand 
more  time  and  effort,  and  accordingly  have  more  power  to 
discipline  the  mind,  are  avoided  by  those  who  are  bent  upon 
following  those  lines  of  study  that  offer  the  least  resistance. 

Our  main  question,  therefore,  recurs  with  an  alternative. 
Shall  we  bar  the  gate  against  those  who  cannot  master  Latin 
and  mathematics  or  shall  we  permit  a  small  per  cent,  of 
capable  youths  to  elect  the  easy  subjects,  and  thereby  fail  to 
acquire  that  fullness  of  training  and  learning  that  they  might 
obtain  under  a  plan  of  study  more  exacting?  If  we  prescribe 
Latin  and  mathematics  we  fall  upon  the  wrecking  rocks  of 
Scylla ;  if  we  offer  them  as  electives  we  are  engulfed  in  the 
whirlpools  of  Charybdis.  But  if,  “rising  upon  our  oars,”  we 
escape  both  Scylla  and  Charybdis  we  may  admit  to  “partial 
courses”  of  study  those  pupils  “who,  from  ill  health  or  for 
other  reasons,  are  unable  to  pursue  in  full  the  regular  curricu¬ 
lum,”  and  then  perchance  find  ourselves  upon  the  shore  of  the 
Cyclops,  near  the  thundering  Etna.  For  we  have  little  assur¬ 
ance  that  pupils  and  parents  would  be  wiser  in  selecting 
“partial  courses”  of  study  than  in  electing  subjects  of  study. 

But  in  the  last  analysis  the  question  is  much  broader  than 
that  which  concerns  merely  Latin  and  mathematics.  It 
involves  also  the  validity  of  the  original  claims  in  respect  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the  required  and  alternative  sub¬ 
jects,  English,  history,  and  science.  Suppose  we  arrange  our 
high  school  studies  in  three  groups:  English,  history,  and 
science  composing  the  first ;  Latin  and  mathematics  the  sec¬ 
ond;  German,  French,  and  drawing  the  third.  It  is  quite 
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clear  that  the  youth  of  average  talent  ought  not  to  undertake 
more  than  two  of  these  groups  in  a  four  years’  course.  If, 
therefore,  the  first  group  is  prescribed,  either  the  second  or 
third  group,  or  an  equivalent,  is  prohibited.  We  must  then 
contest  the  arguments  upon  which  the  required  studies  rest, 
and  lessen  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  those  subjects, 
which  is  now  about  two-thirds;  or  we  must  expect  that  many 
will  choose  the  third  group  in  place  of  the  second,  since  they 
cannot  take  both. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  position  of  Latin  and 
algebra  in  the  Newton  high  school  would  be  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  if  the  number  of  exercises  per  week  in  these  subjects 
were  reduced  from  five  to  three.  The  embarrassment  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  present  arrangement  is  obvious  when  we  notice 
that  those  who  elect  both  Latin  and  algebra  in  the  first  year 
must  assume  the  extraordinary  task  of  nineteen  exercises  per 
week.  Three-eighths  of  those  who  began  Latin  this  year  are 
doing  this  very  thing,  and  the  average  number  of  recitations 
per  week  for  the  whole  number  is  17.7.  The  complication  is 
even  greater  as  the  course  advances.  The  pupil  that  tries  to 
carry  Latin  through  the  second  year  must  either  take  upon 
himself  more  than  fifteen  exercises  a  week  or  reject  geom¬ 
etry,  French,  German,  and  drawing;  for,  if  one  of  these  elect¬ 
ives  be  added  to  Latin,  the  number  of  his  lessons  for  the 
week  is  seventeen.  That  pupils  are  anxious  to  continue  the 
study  of  Latin  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  average  number 
of  recitations  per  week  for  those  who  are  pursuing  the  study 
of  Latin  in  the  second  year  is  18.2.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  we  fail  when  we  attempt  to  counterpoise  a  single  lan¬ 
guage  (Latin)  with  French  and  geometry,  or  German  and 
drawing,  or  French  and  German,  or  any  other  combination  of 
these  four  studies?  It  appears  that  there  was  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  constructed  this  curriculum  to  make  a 
difference  between  the  classical  and  general  courses,  either  in 
the  quantity  of  work  required  in  Latin  and  algebra  or  in 
the  methods  of  instruction  in  these  two  branches  of  study. 
In  other  words,  the  college  preparatory  course  of  the 
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te  school,  to  this  extent,  seems  to  have  dominated  the  general 

[fj  course. 

or  If  this  curriculum  could  be  amended  in  the  way  suggested, 

:n  there  would  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  number  electing 

;t,  Latin,  algebra,  and  geometry  would  be  materially  increased, 

;s,  and  that  a  much  larger  proportion  would  be  induced  to  con- 

ly  tinue  the  study  of  Latin  through  the  four  years.  It  is 

;y  I  thought,  too,  that  the  efficiency  of  this  department  of  the 

]  school  might  be  enhanced,  if  means  were  taken  to  impel  a 
id  I  larger  number  in  the  two  upper  classes  to  elect  more  than  the 

h-  j  minimum  requirement  of  twelve  exercises  a  week, 

its  But  whether  this  programme  of  studies,  even  then,  would 

ci-  be  more  advantageous  than  the  one  which  is  more  restrictive 

ce  in  its  electives,  and  more  imperative  in  its  method  of  adminis- 

ar  tration,  is,  of  course,  the  main  question  involved  in  this  dis- 

ler  cussion.  It  may  be  prudent,  however,  to  postpone  an  answer 

ire  to  such  a  query  as  this  until  we  hear  the  report  upon  courses 

ns  of  study  in  secondary  schools  that  is  being  prepared  by  the 

is  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National 

to  Educational  Association,  of  which  President  Eliot  is  the 

on  chairman. 

m-  Whatever  anyone  may  think  about  the  main  question,  it 

ct-  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  some  incidental  benefits  that 

he  have  attended  the  operation  of  this  curriculum  in  the  city  of 

he  Newton.  They  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

jer  I.  The  interest  in  the  required  and  alternative  studies  has 

dy  grown  stronger  every  year.  The  course  in  English  literature 

en,  and  composition  has  been  extended  and  strengthened.  His- 

an-  !  tory  is  taught  and  studied  in  a  manner  more  rational  and 
nd  i  effective.  Three  laboratories  have  been  built  and  equipped, 
of  i  and  the  student  of  science  is  now  more  concerned  with  what 
on  i  he  has  done  and  seen  in  the  laboratory  than  what  he  has  read 
2  a  j  the  text-book. 

•in  I  2.  The  class  work  in  elective  subjects  is  characterized  by 
in  i  better  attention  and  more  enthusiasm.  The  chilling  influence 

dy.  I  of  pupils  in  the  class  room  who  are  restive  and  unhappy 
the  I  because  they  are  compelled  to  pursue  subjects  of  study  to 
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which  they  think  themselves  unsuited,  has  almost  disap¬ 
peared. 

3.  The  measure  and  quality  of  a  child’s  mental  power  at 
the  age  of  entering  the  high  school  cannot  always  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Even  a  wise  parent  attempting  to  prescribe  a  course 
of  study  for  such  an  one  may  go  far  astray.  Under  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  electives  mistakes  of  this  character  are  rectified  quite 
easily  and  with  little  discouragement  to  the  pupil. 

4.  The  average  length  of  school  life  is  increased,  and  not  a 
few  are  encouraged  and  strengthened  in  their  intellectual  life, 
who,  if  Latin  and  mathematics  were  prescribed,  might  go  no 
farther  than  the  grammar  school ;  or,  at  the  utmost,  through 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

5.  Moreover,  the  elective  system  opens  wide  the  door  of 
possible  achievement  to  scholars  who  are  strong  and  ambi¬ 
tious.  Of  the  300  pupils  in  the  school  pursuing  this  course 
to-day,  93  have  17  exercises  per  week,  or  more;  48  have  18, or 
more ;  and  22  have  20,  or  more.  These  figures  are  significant, 
and  show  that  this  curriculum  is  no  more  favorable  to  the 
dullard  than  to  the  boy  of  brains. 

6.  The  “special  student”  has  disappeared  from  the  school. 
The  electives  are  so  numerous  and  varied  and  the  restrictions 
are  so  few  that  any  boy  or  girl  who  can  justly  claim  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  school  can  meet  the  minimum  requirement. 

7.  The  patrons  of  the  school,  those  most  vitally  interested 
in  everything  pertaining  to  its  welfare,  have  given  to  this 
scheme,  so  far  as  is  known,  their  entire  and  hearty  approval. 

Edward  J.  Goodwin 

High  School, 

Newton,  Mass. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  S.  Augustus  Mitchell,  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  map  publisher,  found  himself  threatened  with  financial 
ruin  by  the  discovery  of  a  process  for  printing  maps  from 
lithographic  stones.  He  had  on  hand  a  large  number  of 
copperplates  representing  an  investment  of  many  thousand 
dollars,  but  the  process  of  printing  from  stone  was  so  rapid 
and  inexpensive,  in  comparison  with  the  older  plate  process, 
that  competition  was  out  of  the  question.  In  this  quandary 
Mr.  Thomas  Cowperthwaite,  a  schoolbook  publisher,  who 
afterward  absorbed  Mr.  Mitchell’s  business,  advised  the  use  of 
these  plates  in  illustrating  a  text-book  on  geography,  for 
which  at  the  time  there  was  a  growing  demand. 

The  suggestion  was  followed,  and  there  shortly  appeared 
a  school  geography  and  atlas  bearing  Mr.  Mitchell’s  name. 
At  the  same  time  two  precedents  were  established  that  have 
been  followed  ever  since — one,  the  policy  of  concealing  the 
authorship  of  a  geographical  text-book  under  cover  of  the 
publisher’s  name;  the  other,  a  plan  of  presenting  on  the 
printed  page  an  arrangement  of  the  subject  best  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  both  teacher  and  learner. 

Just  why  the  name  of  the  author  of  Mitchell's  School  Geog¬ 
raphy  was  concealed  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  man  who  pre¬ 
pared  both  text  and  maps  of  these  books  was  a  Mr.  Young, 
Mr.  Mitchell’s  cartographer.'  Mr.  Young  was  a  geographer 
of  no  mean  ability,  and  his  work,  judged  on  the  basis  of  what 
was  then  known  of  geographical  science,  possessed  a  higher 
order  of  merit  than  that  found  in  any  of  the  revisions  that 
have  appeared  since  his  time ;  it  was  both  pedagogically  and 
geographically  good.  There  are  many  school  geographies  in 
use  to-day  that  are  good  from  the  teacher’s  standpoint ;  there 
' '  am  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Cowperthwaite  for  this  information. 
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are  a  few  that  may  be  commended  for  their  geographic  worth ; 
books  that  combine  both  qualities,  however,  are  rare. 

So  far  as  arrangement  and  division  of  the  topics  are  con¬ 
cerned  there  is  practically  but  little  difference  between  Mr. 
Young’s  book  and  the  majority  of  the  geographies  now  in  use. 
Perhaps  the  most  radical  change  has  been  the  insertion  both 
of  maps  and  text  into  the  same  volume — an  arrangement 
that  has  been  so  acceptable  that  I  doubt  very  much ‘whether 
the  former  plan  of  separate  volumes  for  text  and  maps  would 
now  be  tolerated  by  teachers.  I  know  of  but  few  foreign 
text-books  possessing  this  feature,  and,  while  conceding  its 
excellence,  I  believe  if  the  size  of  our  present  books  were 
smaller  it  would  be  an  improvement.  During  the  past 
twenty  years  different  methods  of  presenting  and  arranging 
the  text  have  been  advocated,  and  one  or  two  books  have 
departed  from  Mr.  Young’s  plan.  Almost  invariably,  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  been  rejected  by  the  army  of  teachers,  and 
not  one  has  succeeded  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  In  sev¬ 
eral  elementary  geographies  the  text  has  been  so  arranged 
as  to  consist  of  a  reading  lesson  and  a  catechetic  summary. 
This  arrangement  has  met  with  considerable  favor,  though  it 
has  been  condemned  by  many. 

The  use  of  geographical  readers  has  also  been  advocated, 
and  a  few  educators  recommend  their  use  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  ordinary  text-book.  Many  conservative  teachers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  mere  reading  text  tends  to 
result  in  superficial  teaching,  and  from  an  inspection  of  the 
work  of  about  twenty  thousand  teachers  I  believe  the  claim 
to  be  well  founded.  A  good  geographical  reader  may  be  use¬ 
ful  as  a  supplemental  reading  book,  but  it  cannot  be  a  good 
reading  book  and  a  good  geography  at  the  same  time;  it  can¬ 
not  well  take  the  place  of  a  legitimate  text-book  of  geography. 
Moreover,  of  the  few  reading  books  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
seen  only  one,  a  Canadian  publication,  approaches  respectabil¬ 
ity.  Most  of  those  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  neither 
good  reading  books  nor  good  geographies. 

In  the  production  of  a  geographical  text-book  three  parties 
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are  concerned — the  author,  the  editor,  and  the  publisher. 
Unless  he  has  already  achieved  fame,  the  author  is  the  least 
important  of  the  three.  In  many  instances  he  is  merely  paid 
for  the  use  of  his  name,  and  has  little  to  do  with  the  manu¬ 
script  beyond  here  and  there  a  suggestion.  In  any  case,  his 
manuscript  is  worked  over  and  arranged  by  the  publisher’s 
editor  or  by  some  well-known  school-teacher — for  if  the  author 
is  not  in  touch  with  educational  methods  his  work  will  not  be 
successful.  In  other  words,  the  college  professor  will  produce 
a  book  that  is  respectable  but  not  useful ;  the  teacher  or  the 
editor  will  make  one  that  is  useful  but  not  respectable.  I 
know  of  but  one  scries  in  which  the  work  was  written  and 
edited  by  a  geographer  of  eminence,  and  that  is  the  one  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  late  Commander  Maury.  Even  in  this  case  the 
author  found  it  necessary  to  associate  with  him  an  assistant 
who  was  in  close  touch  with  educational  methods,  and  his 
physical  geography,  a  magnificent,  book,  was  rewritten  in 
order  to  give  the  text  the  topical  arrangement  demanded 
by  teachers.  There  are  other  geographies  bearing  the  names 
of  men  well  known  in  the  scientific  world,  but  the  names  are 
mere  figureheads;  the  work  itself  in  each  instance  has  been 
done  cither  by  one  or  more  teachers  or  by  the  publisher’s 
editor.  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  instance,  has  been  dead  for  many 
years,  and  the  half  a  score  or  more  of  books  bearing  his  name 
have  been  written  by  others,  whose  work  was  in  no  way  com¬ 
parable  in  quality  with  that  of  Mr.  Young,* 

There  arc  several  popular  geographies  that  bear  the  name 
of  no  author  cither  on  the  title-page  or  upon  the  cover;  more¬ 
over,  it  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  add  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  them  bear  no  marks  of  authorship  between  the  covers. 
In  nearly  every  instance  such  books  are  the  compilations  of 
the  publishers’  editors.  Some  of  them  have  been  fairly  use¬ 
ful;  almost  every  one  has  been  a  gold  mine  to  the  publisher. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  latter  the  chief  advantage  about 
such  a  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  author’s  royal- 

*  I  mention  these  books,  not  because  they  are  especially  worthy  of  criticism,  but 
because  they  are  practically  out  of  the  field. 
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ties  to  pay.  Incidentally  I  might  add  that,  however  rotten 
the  trash  such  books  might  contain,  there  is  no  one  to  object. 
No  matter  how  text  or  maps  might  be  mutilated  there  is  no 
author  to  object. 

Happily  the  day  of  such  books  is  about  gone.  The  past 
ten  or  twelve  years  have  witnessed  the  quiet  progress  of  a 
campaign  of  education,  and  teachers  are  beginning  to  demand 
the  genuine  work  of  reputable  authors.  For  many  years  the 
agents  of  rival  publishing  houses  pursued  a  policy  of  educating 
teachers  to  the  defects  of  one  another’s  books.*  But  criticism 
is  a  two-edged  weapon,  and  the  policy  of  the  publishing  houses 
proved  a  blessed  boomerang  to  the  great  army  of  pupils  who 
used  the  books.  It  has  caused  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  latter,  and  I  believe  the  little  improvement  that 
has  already  taken  place  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  most 
decided  movement  to  demand  a  better  quality  of  books. 

Generally  speaking,  the  success  of  a  common-school  text¬ 
book  of  any  kind  depends  more  upon  the  skill  of  the  editor 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  author.  A  book  that  is  poor  in 
quality  of  material  may  be  made  a  very  paying  investment  on 
the  publisher’s  part  if  the  editing  is  well  done ;  the  best  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  world,  if  poorly  edited,  will  never  make  a  salable 
book.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I  recall  the  ill  fated  Our 
World  series  of  geographies.  The  author  did  her  part  of  the 
work  well.  Her  manuscript  was  capable  of  being  made  into 
books  of  the  very  best  quality;  they  were  geographically  as 
well  as  pedagogically  good.  But  Mrs.  Hall  had  had  no  training 
whatever  in  editorial  work  and  her  publisher  evidently  seemed 
to  think  such  oversight  unnecessary.  As  a  result,  had  the 
type  been  pied  in  the  forms  the  arrangement  of  the  text 
could  not  have  been  more  injudicious.  Bad  as  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  matter  was,  it  was  illustrated  with  pictures  inac¬ 
curate  in  detail,  and  wholly  without  geographic  value.  To 
add  to  the  general  chaotic  effect  the  maps  were  bound  into 
the  books,  apparently  before  the  printer  had  half  finished 


*  About  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  schoolbook  syndicate  was  formed,  one  of  the 
first  regulations  adopted  was  an  agreement  to  quit  criticising  one  another’s  books. 
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them.  Had  the  publishers  deliberately  conspired  with  one 
another  to  kill  the  books  beyond  possibility  of  resurrection, 
they  could  not  have  met  with  more  flattering  success.  I 
doubt  if  the  series  ever  repaid  the  cost  of  making  it.  At 
the  time  of  their  appearance  I  know  of  no  geographic  text¬ 
books  surpassing  these  in  intrinsic  merit.  Even  at  this  late 
day  a  clever  editor  could  take  them  in  hand  and  with  only 
legitimate  editorial  work  make  excellent  text-books  of  them. 

The  late  James  Monteith  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree 
the  editorial  instinct  and  training  necessary  to  make  a  useful 
text-book.  He  sometimes  failed  to  grasp  the  full  import 
of  geographic  principles — especially  those  of  modern  physi¬ 
ography;  but  his  ideas  were  clearly  expressed,  his  judgment 
I  in  the  selection  of  material  was  good,  and  his  method  of 
arrangement  was  excellent.  Any  teacher,  no  matter  how 
poorly  prepared  for  his  work,  could  use  one  of  Mr.  Monteith’s 
text-books — and  that,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  best  criteria  to 
determine  its  usefulness.  The  fact  that  nearly  twenty  million 
school-children  have  used  Mr.  Monteith’s  books  is  certainly 
evidence  of  their  value. 

But  the  ability  to  edit  well,  when  unaccompanied  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  science,  is  not  conducive  to  the  making  of  a 
meritorious  text-book.  Moreover,  the  extreme  superficialism 
that  is  inculcated  by  a  numerous  class  of  educational  reform¬ 
ers,  together  with  the  fact  that  geography  should  be  studied 
'  and  taught  without  a  text-book,  has  done  much  to  encourage 
the  publication  of  worthless  geographies.  The  slogan  of  this 
particular  “reformer”  is  that  “scientific”  geography  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  pupils,  and  in  the  place  of  geographic  principles 
the  child  must  be  fed  on  interesting  stories  of  travel  and 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery.  As  an  example  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  encouraged  by  this  kind  of  reformer  I  present  herewith 
a  few  choice  excerpts. 

If  it  were  possible  to  stand  on  Mount  Everest  and  view  the  land  the  eye 
[  would  be  able  to  take  in  a  region  larger  than  the  United  States. 

Milk  in  [Irkootsk]  is  frozen  around  a  stick  and  sold  in  blocks.  Fishes 
lean  against  the  wall  on  their  tails,  and  everything  has  a  solid  appear- 
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Opposite  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  the  current  of  the  river  is  so  swift  that 
the  strongest  swimmer  could  not  save  himself  if  he  fell  into  the  stream,  for 
the  mud  would  settle  on  him  and  bear  him  under. 

The  great  cafton  of  this  [Colorado]  river  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
whispering  galleries  in  the  world ;  sounds  are  carried  100  miles  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard. 

In  Europe  all  Americans  are  called  Yankees. 

The  Witches’  Caldron  [in  the  so-called  geyser  region  of  California]  con¬ 
tains  water  black  as  ink.  A  stone  dropped  into  some  of  these  springs  will 
rebound  from  the  water  like  a  rubber  ball.  | 

Stones  that  resemble  beets,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  protrude  from  ’ 
the  ground,  and  what  seem  to  be  umbrellas,  mushrooms,  and  pinnacles  are 
on  every  hand. 

The  glaciers  on  this  side  of  the  mountain  [Tacoma]  seen  from  a  distance 
are  said  to  resemble  in  appearance  colossal  dried  worms  with  their  skins 
cracked  open. 

It  is  said  that  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  plateaus  [of  Arizona]  dries  up  the 
juices  of  the  face,  leaving  wrinkles  and  scars,  thus  making  the  people  look 
older  than  they  really  are.  ; 

The  people  of  New  Mexico  generally  seem  to  hate  work  and  regard  it  as  ! 
degrading,  hence  many  of  them  are  poor  and  ignorant. 

Although  Oregon  has  a  long  seacoast  it  is  shut  out  from  the  ocean  by  a 
great  black  wall  of  mountains,  and  the  farmers  in  the  bordering  valleys 
swing  their  scythes  within  sound  of  the  great  waters,  which  perhaps  they  i 
have  never  seen  ;  for  the  only  way,  as  a  rule,  to  reach  the  ocean  is  by  the 
Columbia  River.  | 

Travelers  [in  Africa]  find  it  as  necessary  to  keep  their  umbrellas  spread  at  | 
midnight  as  at  midday,  on  account  of  the  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  caused  I 
by  the  moon. 

The  foregoing  are  taken  from  a  book  that  pedagogically  has 
many  excellent  features.  There  is  much  about  it  to  show  j 
that  the  author  is  a  clever  teacher,  but  geographically  it  has 
no  value  whatever.  I! 

I  have  in  my  possession,  also,  another  book  designed  as  a 
manual  for  the  instruction  of  teachers.^  In  this  manual  the  ' 
author  lays  much  stress  on  continental  structure,  and  in  the 
case  of  North  America  he  illustrates  his  ideas  by  a  diagram — 
an  east-and-west  profile  through  the  United  States.  In  the 
profile  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system 
extends  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  resting  on  this  slope,  j 
unconformably  with  it,  are  the  Appalachian  folds.  It  would  ‘ 
be  hard  to  imagine  a  graphic  representation  of  continental 
structure  wider  from  the  truth  than  this,  but  I  have  seen  it  j| 
*  Parker’s  How  to  Study  Geography,  New  York,  1889.  I 
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present  as  an  established  fact  to  an  aggregate  of  many  thou¬ 
sand  teachers. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  books  such  as  those  from 
which  I  have  quoted  are  wholly  without  merit ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  possess  many  features  that  make  them  helpful  both 
to  teacher  and  pupil.  Their  great  demerit  is  found  not  so 
much  in  sins  of  commission  as  of  omission.  They  are  utterly 
lacking  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  geography,  and  this 
is  a  far  more  serious  defect  than  the  presence  of  error.  One 
may  overlook  and,  perhaps,  correct  statistical  errors;  one  can 
reject  the  fairy  stories.  But  omission  of  principles,  or  failure 
to  grasp  them,  renders  a  book  practically  worthless.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  strictly  inductive  it  may  be  to  define  a  mountain  peak 
as  “an  elevation  of  land”  and  a  mountain  range  as  a  “number 
of  peaks  joined  together  [sic],  forming  a  continuous  line,”  such 
stuff  will  not  pass  for  geography.  The  old  slogan  that  chil¬ 
dren  cannot  comprehend  scientific  geography  is  becoming 
wearisome.  A  youthful  pupil  can  just  as  readily  comprehend 
the  fact  that  a  mountain  is  an  immense  wrinkle  or  fold  as  the 
conception  commonly  presented  by  the  educational  super- 
ficialist.  Many  educators  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  a 
science  of  geography,  and  but  few  have  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  far  more  comprehensive  than  any  other 
physical  science. 

In  regard  to  the  skill  displayed  in  editing,  in  artistic  appear¬ 
ance,  and  in  excellence  of  illustration,  American  geographies 
have  no  equals  in  the  world.  With  respect  to  their  geo¬ 
graphic  qualities,  viewed  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  they  are 
very  inferior  to  the  better  class  of  foreign  text-books.  Per¬ 
haps  one  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  in  foreign  schools  the 
course  in  geography  is  far  more  comprehensive  than  in  those 
of  the  United  States.  Here  our  pupils  rarely  pursue  the  study 
after  passing  through  the  grammar  grades;  while  in  Germany, 
for  instance,  it  is  not  infrequently  carried  into  the  university. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Harvard  university  I  know 
of  no  institution  in  the  United  States  where  the  course  in 
geography  is  so  comprehensive  as  that  in  the  schools  of  Man- 
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Chester,  England, 
elementary  treatise 


It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  compare  an 
with  such  text-books  as  Keith  Johnston’s 


London  Geography — in  fact,  comparison  would  be  out  of  the 


question. 

In  German  text-books  there  is  apparent  a  noteworthy  fea¬ 
ture  that  sooner  or  later  will  assert  itself  in  American  geogra¬ 


phies,  namely,  the  importance  given  to  physiography.  Ritter 
was  full  of  it  and  his  followers  have  not  lost  sight  of  his  exam¬ 
ple.  In  almost  every  line  of  the  German  text-book  one  may 
perceive  commercial  geography  as  a  logical  sequence  of  phys¬ 
ical  geography.  The  maps  of  the  German  text-books  practi¬ 
cally  are  physical  maps.  Considered  as  in  the  light  of  political 
and  commercial  maps  they  are  not  equal  to  those  of  American 
text-books,  but  in  every  other  respect  they  are  superior.  Ger¬ 
man  cartographers  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  spirit  of 
their  work  is  manifest  even  in  their  schoolbooks. 


The  work  of  making  a  geographical  text-book  does  not 
cease  with  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  the  work. 
An  arithmetic  or  a  grammar,  once  off  the  press,  needs  but 
little  work  in  the  way  of  revision  during  its  period  of  exist¬ 
ence.  A  geography,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  done. 
Every  year  the  text  and  the  maps  must  be  carefully  revised 
in  order  to  record  the  results  of  discovery,  statistical  inquiry, 
and  political  change.  The  policy  of  different  publishing 
houses  differs  much  in  respect  to  such  editorial  work.  At 
least  two  well-known  schoolbook  firms  employ  trained  geog¬ 
raphers  on  generous  salaries  to  look  after  their  geographic 
publications,  and  the  work  of  Ilarrower,  Lawrence,  and  Hin- 
man  is  more  and  more  appreciated  with  each  succeeding  year. 
In  some  instances  this  supervision  is  intrusted  to  the  map 
engravers,  and  in  others  to  clerks  of  the  house. 

During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  great  awakening 
with  respect  to  geographical  science.  Since  that  century  of 
discovery  that  began  with  the  landfall  of  Columbus  and  ended 
with  the  passage  of  Bering  Strait,  there  has  never  been  a  period 
in  which  so  much  vital  interest  centered  in  the  results  of 


higher  geographic  research  as  to-day.  The  result  cannot  fail 
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to  show  itself  in  future  text-books.  Teachers  whom  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  agents  have  trained  in  the  art  of  statistical  criticism  are 
beginning  to  acquire  the  science  of  higher  criticism,  and  are 
demanding  not  only  that  pupils  shall  have  text-books,  but 
they  are  also  insisting  that  those  text-books  shall  be  geograph¬ 
ically  good.  Sensational  stories  of  adventure  are  not  a  part 
of  geography,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  such  statements 
as  “Adam  and  Eve  lived  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,”  or  “Siamese 
dancing  girls  pick  up  bits  of  straw  with  their  eyelids.” 

In  an  ideal  book  the  statement  of  a  fact  must  present  both 
cause  and  effect.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Mississippi 
valley  can  support  a  dense  population;  it  must  emphasize  the 
fact  that  this  valley  can  support  a  vast  population  because  of 
the  inexhaustible  grain,  coal,  and  iron  product  within  or  near 
its  borders.  It  is  not  enough  to  assert  that  the  Plains  region 
is  sparsely  populated;  the  pupil  must  understand  that  the 
paucity  of  population  is  due  wholly  to  the  insufficiency  of 
rainfall. 

But  it  is  with  the  maps  of  our  geographies  that  1  find  the 
most  fault.  That  they  present  an  attractive  and  an  artistic 
appearance  one  cannot  deny.  In  this  respect  they  far  sur¬ 
pass  the  maps  of  either  English  or  German  text-books.  In 
their  intrinsic  value,  however,  they  fall  short  from  their  lack 
of  character.  From  a  carefully  drawn  map  the  physical  geog¬ 
raphy  of  a  country  may  be  as  accurately  read  as  from  the 
printed  page  of  descriptive  text.  Moreover,  the  science  of 
map-reading  or  map-interpretation  is  not  necessarily  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  higher  geography;  it  belongs  in  the  elementary  stage 
of  study,  and  is  readily  comprehended  by  younger  pupils.  If 
the  cartographer  is  permitted  to  give  character  to  the  map 
the  latter  will  show  whether  the  surface  is  level  or  mountain¬ 
ous;  whether  the  coast  is  rock-bound,  cliff-girt,  or  bordered  by 
wave-formed  spits;  whether  the  climate  is  humid  or  arid;  or. 
whether  the  rainfall  is  irregularly  or  periodically  distributed — 
all  these  features  may  be  read  upon  the  face  of  a  well-drawn 
map.  I  have  many  times  taught  pupils  of  ordinary  advance¬ 
ment  to  thus  interpret  the  physiography  of  a  country  from 
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the  map,  and,  with  pupils  of  the  intermediate  grades,  were  I 
compelled  to  choose  between  a  good  map  and  a  descriptive 
text  I  should  certainly  take  the  former. 

Outside  the  government  bureaus  there  are  but  few  cartog¬ 
raphers  competent  to  produce  good  maps.  Most  of  the  maps 
in  the  text-books  now  in  use  were  drawn  by  the  late  Jacob 
Wells.  He  was  a  most  excellent  cartographer  and  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  demerits  of  schoolbook  maps.  His  pupil, 
Mr.  Farquahar,  bids  fair  to  produce  work  equally  acceptable. 
Mr.  Russell  Hinman  has  shown  a  decided  talent  in  this  field, 
and  with  the  proper  opportunity  could  be  relied  upon  to 
produce  a  map  of  greater  educational  value  than  has  yet 
appeared. 

Of  the  various  schemes  for  map  drawing  found  in  text¬ 
books  not  one  reaches  beyond  the  plane  of  respectability,  and 
the  great  majority  are  worse  than  worthless — they  teach  error 
and  untruth.  To  project  a  map  in  the  proper  manner  is  just 
as  easy  as  to  draw  it  on  a  meaningless  diagram,  yet  I  doubt  if 
there  be  a  public  school  teacher  in  the  United  States,  trained 
in  a  normal  school,  who  can  lay  off  a  Bonne’s  projection  for 
the  State  in  which  he  lives.  The  projection  of  a  map  is  an 
easy  matter  and  it  can  readily  be  taught  to  pupils  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  grades.  Why  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  have 
permitted  the  wretched  botchwork  that,  under  the  name  of 
“lessons  in  map  drawing,”  cumbers  the  text-books  and  the 
various  teachers’  manuals,  is  a  mystery.  Map  drawing  is  a 
very  useful  study;  beyond  its  use  to  fix  on  the  mind  a  mental 
photograph  of  the  region  depicted  it  also  inculcates  habits  of 
neatness  and  exactness  that  are  equally  valuable  in  all  other 
lines  of  educational  development.  I  know  of  no  feature  in 
our  text-books  that  needs  more  to  be  revolutionized  than  this, 
and  there  are  but  few  in  which  a  revolution  would  be  followed 
by  better  results. 

Jacques  W.  Redway 

New  York 


EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS 


Mr.  Froude’s  Inaugural  Lecture  as  Regius  Professor  of 
Modem  History ' 

“The  Cardinals,  on  the  election  of  a  new  Pope,  chose  occa¬ 
sionally  the  oldest  member  of  the  College,  in  the  hope  of  an 
early  vacancy.  The  expectation  was  sometimes  disappointed, 
and  the  most  distinguished  pontificates  have  been  those  of 
men  who  at  their  elevation  were  supposed  to  have  one  foot  in 
the  grave.  I  have  no  such  ambitious  hope  of  a  long  tenure  of 
my  own  humble  office.  I  am  perhaps  the  oldest,  or  nearly 
the  oldest,  member  of  the  University  in  this  room,  and  with 
me  at  least  the  siimma  brevis  of  life  spent  vetat  inchoare 
longam.  If  you  ask  me  why  then  I  underook  it,  I  might  say 
that  I  was  tempted  and  fell.  I  never,  however,  read  of  a  car¬ 
dinal  who  refused  the  papacy  because  he  was  too  advanced 
in  years,  or  a  lawyer  who  refused  the  Great  Seal  for  such  a 
reason,  or  a  statesman  who  has  not  been  willing  to  be  prime 
minister.  If  these  great  offices  are  not  deemed  too  heavy 
for  an  old  man,  a  professorship  of  history  may  have  been 
accepted  innocently  by  a  person  who  has  made  it  the  study  of 
his  life.  His  tenure  may  be  long  or  brief,  but  at  any  rate  it 
will  not  extend  beyond  the  time  when  he  finds  he  can  be  no 
longer  useful. 

“Briefly,  I  was  offered  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  my 
old  University  after  a  long  absence.  The  temptation  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  It  is  my  business  now  to  justify  if  I 
can  the  choice  which  sent  me  here. 

“I  have  come  back  to  Oxford,  but  no  more  to  the  Oxford 
that  I  knew.  I  left  an  Oxford  which  was  a  centre  of  vigorous 
intellectual  life,  with  a  circle  of  remarkable  men  carrying  on  a 
great  movement  and  making  their  mark  on  the  outer  world. 
Doubtless  it  is  the  same  now,  but  my  old  friends  are  in  their 
graves.  Their  work  lives  after  them,  but  in  forms  which  they 
did  not  expect,  while  the  floods  which  Keble  watched  from 

'  Delivered  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  University  of  Oxford,  October 
a6,  1892.  Reprinted  from  Longman’s  Magazine. 
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Bagley  Wood,  washing  round  the  towers  and  churches  of 
Oxford,  but  failing  to  reach  them,  have  risen  at  last  over  the 
enchanted  city.  The  revolution  which  he  dreaded  has  come 
upon  it.  It  still  stands;  it  is  full  of  animation  and  energy; 
but  Keble  and  Newman  are  gone,  and  the  system  which  pro¬ 
duced  such  men  is  gone  with  them. 

“New  schools  have  sprung  up  and  new  modes  of  teaching. 
Greek  and  Latin  have  lost  their  old  monopoly.  Modern  lan¬ 
guages  are  studied,  and  modern  history,  and  modern  philos¬ 
ophy  and  science.  Athletics,  which  used  to  be  a  plaything, 
have  become  a  serious  pursuit,  as  if  we  were  to  have  the 
Olympic  Games  again.  The  celibate  seclusion  of  college  life 
has  broken  down,  and  ladies,  the  horror  of  the  scholastics, 
have  invaded  the  sacred  precincts. 

“In  all  this  I  feel  like  Epimenides  after  his  forty-five  years’ 
sleep.  Few,  very  few,  of  my  contemporaries  now  survive,  and 
our  grey  hairs  tell  us  that  we  shall  soon  follow,  and  that  in 
this  new  birth  and  regeneration  our  own  part  can  be  but  a 
brief  one. 

“Well,  then,  for  my  own  share,  I  am  here  to  teach  modern 
history,  and  I  am  reminded  at  the  outset  that  this  is  changed 
too,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  modern  history.  History 
is  one  and  continuous  from  the  beginning  of  things.  I  must 
humbly  answer  that  I  never  doubted  it.  I  never  supposed 
that  the  human  race  was  created  fresh  at  the  Christian  era. 
We  always  knew  that  the  modern  world  inherited  language, 
laws,  and  literature  from  antecedent  ages,  and  that  the  actions 
and  thoughts  of  Jews  and  Greeks  and  Romans  have  helped  to 
mould  the  minds  of  all  that  have  come  after  them. 

“Still  I  think  the  distinction  is  a  harmless  one.  The  old 
civilisation  and  the  old  creeds  had  worn  out.  With  new  reli¬ 
gions,  with  new  races  of  men  with  new  impulses  and  fresh  types 
of  character,  there  did  virtually  commence  a  completely  new 
epoch.  Scandinavians,  Goths,  Huns,  Arabs,  had  minds  and 
ideas  of  their  own.  They  were  neither  Jew  nor  Greek.  The 
Nibelungcnlicd  is  a  counterpart  of  the  Iliad,  but  owes  nothing 
to  it,  and  indicates  even  a  ruder  period  of  national  develop¬ 
ment.  I  consider  that  without  offence  I  may  still  regard  the 
Northern  Invasion  as  a  period  when  old  things  were  wound 
up  and  a  new  order  began. 

“Yet,  divide  history  as  we  will,  the  surface  is  still  immense. 
The  modern  side  of  it  embraces  the  fortunes  of  mankind  for 
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sixteen  hundred  years,  event  piled  on  event,  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  globe,  with  no  visible  coherence  or  visible  purpose. 
Students  may  wander  about  it,  as  in  some  vast  forest,  and 
never  meet.  To  examine  it  all  in  detail,  to  learn  what  those 
millions  of  millions  of  human  creatures  really  did,  and  what 
they  were  really  like,  is  obviously  impossible.  Impossible 
from  the  extent  of  the  subject,  and  impossible  from  the  nature 
of  it,  because  the  inquirer  himself  has  no  fixed  point  to  stand 
upon.  The  astronomer,  when  he  is  examining  the  motion  of 
star  or  planet,  is  himself  moving  as  he  observes.  The  astron¬ 
omer  knows  it  and  allows  for  it.  The  historian  is  moving  too, 
but  does  not  know  it,  or  forgets  to  allow  for  it.  He  has  to 
interpret  his  discoveries  by  his  own  general  theories  and  his 
own  estimate  of  probabilities;  and  lights  and  shadows  change 
their  places,  and  what  seems  likely  and  reasonable  to  one  age 
seems  unlikely  and  even  impossible  to  another. 

“In  this  perplexity  men  have  looked  for  general  laws  which 
may  underlie  the  multitude  of  phenomena.  The  botanist  who 
would  understand  the  nature  of  an  orchid  need  not  dissect 
every  specimen  that  he  can  find.  He  examines  a  few,  discov¬ 
ers  in  these  certain  uniform  features,  and  learns  the  principle 
of  their  structure.  Some  such  general  principle  philosophers 
have  hoped  to  find  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

“Many  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  and  many  will  be 
advanced.  A  theory  is  started.  It  is  received  perhaps  with 
enthusiasm,  and  gloried  in  as  a  scientific  discovery.  The  mis¬ 
fortune  is  that  it  is  of  such  short  continuance.  Each  genera¬ 
tion  in  these  clever  days  likes  to  make  its  own  philosophy. 
In  a  few  years  it  is  superseded  by  something  else,  and  that 
again,  if  one  lives  long  enough,  by  another.  Old  men  who 
have  witnessed  two  or  three  such  experiences  grow  shy  and 
sceptical,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  any  more. 

“In  my  own  youth,  when  Bishop  Butler  was  an  authority, 
we  were  taught  that  we  lived  under  a  providential  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  which  we  knew  very  little.  The  probable  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  our  position  was,  however,  that  we  were  in  a  state  of 
probation ;  that  our  life  in  this  world  was  a  school  for  the 
training  of  character,  with  a  view  to  some  ulterior  purpose. 
This  purpose  was  not  explained  to  us,  but  we  had  a  rule  of 
conduct  in  our  consciences  which  experience  in  the  long  run 
uniformly  sanctioned.  Nations  and  individuals  had  the  same 
responsibilities.  Those  who  were  frugal,  brave,  pure,  honest. 
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and  industrious,  were  internally  happy  and  outwardly  pros¬ 
perous.  Those  who  followed  pleasure,  power,  wealth,  or  lux¬ 
ury,  were  brought  to  account  one  way  or  another,  and  made 
to  know  that  they  had  missed  the  road. 

“Such  an  explanation  of  things  has  been  too  old-fashioned 
for  modern  speculation.  For  myself,  I  consider  that  it  is  still 
the  most  reasonable  which  has  yet  been  offered.  History,  so 
far  as  history  has  anything  to  say  about  it,  does  teach  that 
right  and  wrong  arc  real  distinctions.  In  the  shape  of  a  law 
I  can  discern  nothing  else. 

“It  may  be  said  that  we  know  this  already.  If  history 
proves  only  this,  we  need  not  waste  time  over  it. 

“So  a  Political  Economist  asked  once  what  the  Iliad 
proved;  and  indeed  it  is  hard  to  say  what  the  Iliad  does 
prove,  except  the  truth  of  the  French  proverb,  ‘Cherchez  la 
femme,’ when  there  is  mischief  about.  Yet  the  ///«</ has  for 
3000  years  been  the  best  educator  of  mankind — Greek  and 
Roman,  Frank  and  German,  Celt  and  Saxon,  have  learnt  there, 
more  than  anywhere,  to  admire  and  love  what  is  brave  and 
beautiful,  and  to  despise  what  is  cowardly  and  base. 

“The  great  poem  of  human  history,  if  read  in  the  same  way, 
may  have  the  same  value  for  us;  and  if  it  has,  we  need  not 
ask  for  more.  All  depends  on  what  human  life  means. 
Assume  any  purpose  which  suits  your  inclination ;  you  will 
easily  find  evidence  for  it. 

“Voltaire  conceived  that  the  world  was  being  made  into  a 
tolerable  place  of  residence  for  a  set  of  mortals  who  might  or 
might  not  have  any  further  destination.  He  insisted  in  the 
Essai  sur  Ics  Mccurs,  that  from  original  darkness  there  had 
been  a  gradual  spread  of  intelligence — that  manners  have  soft¬ 
ened  with  knowledge  —  and  that  the  process  might  be 
expected  to  continue.  That  in  fact  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
and  the  Tree  of  Life  are  really  the  same. 

“Voltaire’s  view  developed  into  a  French  school  of  history, 
which  made  its  way  to  England  and  took  a  philosophical 
form.  Natural  science  had  shown  that  Law  acted  uniformly 
through  all  creation,  organic  and  inorganic.  The  sole  excep¬ 
tion  was  in  man,  in  what  was  called  free  will.  But  was  there 
any  such  thing  as  free  will?  Was  it  likely  that  the  harmony 
of  universal  nature  was  broken  by  such  an  inexplicable  anom¬ 
aly?  Was  not  man  after  all  like  other  animals,  only  differing 
from  them  by  larger  capacities?  Every  event  had  a  cause; 
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every  action  a  motive.  The  brute  not  being  able  to  accumu¬ 
late  experience,  followed  his  immediate  impulses.  Man,  by 
possessing  knowledge,  could  foresee  consequences,  and  thus 
had  a  choice  of  motives.  But  always  the  motive  strongest  at 
the  moment  did  and  must  prevail,  and  thus  the  notion  of  free 
will  was  merely  an  illusion  rising  from  inattention  to  deter¬ 
mining  causes.  Wise  action,  therefore,  depended  on  correct 
understanding.  The  more  a  man  knew,  the  better  he  would 
act.  History  exhibited  merely  nothing  but  the  actions  result¬ 
ing  from  imperfect  knowledge  under  the  influence  of  surround¬ 
ing  circumstances.  Circumstances  became  less  powerful  as 
the  mind  became  more  enlightened,  but  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect  could  be  traced  through  the  whole  of  it ;  and  history 
might  be  reconstructed  on  this  principle  into  an  exact 
science. 

“Mr.  Buckle  was  the  English  prophet  of  this  school.  He 
was  a  man  of  vast  information.  His  book  was  ingenious.  It 
fell  in  with  the  temper  of  the  times. 

“There  were  difficulties,  however;  and  I,  for  one,  could 
never  completely  believe.  Leaving  out  the  free-will  puzzle, 
science  must  have  ascertained  facts  to  go  upon,  and  where  was 
it  to  get  them?  In  the  physical  sciences  single  instances  are 
not  enough :  several  specimens  must  be  examined,  exceptions 
scrutinised,  and  hypotheses  tested  by  experiment.  In  history 
we  have  a  record  of  things  which  happened  once,  or  were  said 
to  have  happened,  but  which,  once  passed,  are  gone  for  ever. 
Verification  is  impossible.  Our  evidences  are  in  books  which 
we  cannot  cross-examine  in  the  witness-box.  The  writers  on 
whose  authority  we  depend,  shared,  we  can  see,  in  the  illu¬ 
sions  of  their  age.  They  have  been  partisans,  and  their 
beliefs  have  followed  their  sympathies.  The  hero  or  sage  to 
one  party  is  a  knave  and  idiot  to  another.  We  may  gather  a 
general  idea  of  events  which  happened,  but  of  how  they  hap¬ 
pened  and  why,  we  have  small  means  of  judging. 

“Laws  and  literature  give  us  something  more  substantial ; 
but  even  they  not  very  much.  We  cannot  understand  a  law 
till  we  know  the  circumstances  which  it  was  intended  to  meet. 
Literature  gives  us  the  opinions  or  sentiments  of  particular 
persons  at  particular  times,  and  cannot  give  us  more.  Both 
are  useful  and  instructive  if  we  are  contented  with  modest 
probabilities.  But  such  materials  are  too  frail  for  science, 
especially  as  the  philosopher  has  weaknesses  of  his  own  to 
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mislead  him.  He  is  fond  of  his  hypothesis;  he  selects  the 
facts  that  suit  him  and  drops  the  rest. 

“But  there  is  a  graver  objection  to  treating  history  as  a 
science.  In  science  properly  so  called,  the  individul  is  noth¬ 
ing;  the  species  is  everything.  The  individual  is  an  accidental 
phenomenon,  existing  for  a  few  days  or  years  in  space  and 
time,  and  then  swept  away  to  make  room  for  others  of  a 
similar  kind.  The  individual  part  of  all  things,  Schopenhauer 
says,  is  mortal.  The  immortal  part  is  the  type  which  survives 
when  the  phenomenon  is  gone.  This  is  perfectly  true  of  the 
rest  of  creation.  To  the  infinite  millions  of  living  things 
which  fill  earth  and  air  and  water,  their  mother  Nature  seems 
absolutely  indifferent.  She  finishes  a  flower  or  a  May-fly  with 
a  completeness  which  the  most  exquisite  human  skill  can 
neither  rival  nor  approach.  She  leaves  the  flowers  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  idly  and  flung  away;  the  May-fly  to  be  snatched  up  by 
the  passing  swallow.  In  her  inexhaustible  treasure-house  she 
has  myriads  of  the  same  kind  waiting  to  be  born.  So  it  is 
with  all  things  but  man;  and  Mr.  Buckle  consistently  says 
that  man  is  no  exception.  He,  too,  thinks  as  little  of  this  or 
that  individual  as  the  natural  philosopher. 

“It  may  be  so. 

“But  there  is  this  difference,  that  in  those  other  things  the 
important,  or,  if  you  will,  the  immortal,  part  of  them  is  what 
they  have  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  tribe.  But  with 
man,  so  far  as  he  is  an  object  of  interest,  it  is  the  type  which 
is  nothing,  and  the  individual  which  is  everything.  Take  away 
from  Ulysses  or  Hamlet  their  personal  individuality,  and 
leave  only  what  belongs  to  the  race — would  you  say  that  you 
had  reserved  the  immortal  part  and  thrown  away  the  unimpor¬ 
tant?  The  immortal  part  of  a  man  is  not  that  which  he  shares 
with  the  rest  of  his  race,  but  that  which  he  possesses  of 
his  own. 

“It  may  be  that  in  the  evolution  of  human  beings  there  are 
some  general  processes,  bodily  or  mental,  to  which  all  alike 
may  be  subject.  These  science  may  perhaps  discover,  and  so 
far  there  may  be  a  science  of  History.  But  the  relative 
importance  of  the  general  and  particular  is  with  man  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  the  rest  of  nature.  In  poetry,  in  art,  in  reli¬ 
gion,  in  action  and  life,  the  interest  centres  always  on  persons 
and  personal  character. 

“We  now  hear  less  than  we  did  of  a  science  of  History,  and 
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a  less  ambitious  theory  has  taken  its  place — that  the  human 
race  is  in  a  state  of  progress  which  it  is  the  pride  and  duty  of 
history  to  record — progress  never  surer  or  more  exhilarating 
than  in  this  very  age  in  which  we  live.  It  is  now  seen  clearly 
that  each  generation  is  necessarily  wiser  than  the  generation 
preceding,  having  inherited  all  that  there  was  before,  and 
added  its  own  acquisitions.  The  old  saying  used  to  be  that 
our  fathers  had  more  wit  and  wisdom  than  we.  We  say  now, 
our  fathers  did  well  enough  considering  their  disadvantages; 
but  it  would  be  affectation  to  pretend  that  we  do  not  stand 
on  a  higher  level  than  they  did.  Do  we  not  know  a  thousand 
things  of  which  they  had  no  glimpse?  Have  we  not  made 
slaves  of  the  elemental  powers;  bridged  the  ocean  with  fire¬ 
ships;  made  the  lightning  run  our  errands;  measured  the 
velocity  of  light?  Are  we  not  educating  the  poor,  making 
them  happier  and  better;  and  now  that  our  eyes  are  opened, 
does  not  history  assure  us  that  what  we  witness  is  the  con¬ 
summation  of  a  process  which  has  gone  on  for  ages  and  will 
continue  indefinitely? 

“Again,  I  can  but  say  it  may  be  so.  Indisputably  there  is 
progress  of  a  kind ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  ask,  whither?  Prog¬ 
ress  from  what  to  what?  Is  it  so  certain  that  in  things  most 
essential  we  are  so  much  wiser  than  those  who  went  before 
us?  Once  more  the  question  rises:  What  is  the  meaning  of 
human  life?  Is  it  that  we  may  multiply  our  enjoyments  and 
conveniences,  and  pursue  more  sharply  and  successfully  what 
we  call  our  interests?  Is  it  that  we  are  to  make  ourselves 
masters  of  the  elements,  search  into  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
and  use  our  discoveries  to  make  existence  more  enjoyable? 
Or  is  all  this  only  secondary — and  is  it  our  real  business  here 
to  make  ourselves  brave,  true,  just,  and  honourable  men? 

“I  hear  people  say  impatiently.  Of  course  we  know  all  that. 
Of  course  people  must  be  virtuous.  But  ‘virtue,’  as  it  is 
called,  being  the  most  precious  of  all  things,  is  of  all  things 
dike  I  the  hardest  to  come  by;  and  if  we  are  to  have  the  most 
d  so  I  moderate  success  in  the  search  for  it,  we  must  go  to  work 
itive  I  with  the  same  direct  and  patient  effort,  with  which  we  learn 
the  I  any  other  difficult  art. 

reli-  “Aristotle  observes  that  in  progressive  democratic  commu- 
rsons  I  nities  aptrrj,  or  moral  excellence,  ceases  to  be  an  object  of 
first  importance.  Of  aperi^  it  is  thought  that  onoaov  ovr 
,  and  (ever  so  little)  will  be  enough  to  go  along  with,  and  that  little 
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will  come  of  itself.  And  he  adds  that  it  does  not  come  unless  I 
more  systematically  sought  after,  and  that  for  want  of  it  the  I 
Greek  republics  went  upon  the  rocks.  | 

“According  to  Aristotle,  that  is  the  best  condition  of  things  I 
which  produces  not  the  largest  amount  of  knowledge  or  I 
wealth,  but  the  men  of  noblest  nature.  And  I  cannot  see  I 
that  there  is  any  distinct  progress  in  productions  of  this  kind. 

To  compare  one  age  with  another  is  difficult  to  do  at  all,  and 
impossible  to  do  completely;  but  the  most  sanguine  believer 
in  evolutionary  progress  would  hardly  say  that  if  he  were  to  jj 

meet  Socrates  or  Cicero  or  St.  Paul  he  would  be  conscious  of  | 

any  great  superiority  to  them.  I  am  not  certain  that  a  modern 
bishop  is  very  much  above  a  mediaeval  abbot.  Knowledge  I 
of  material  things  seems  to  make  very  little  difference. 

“No  more  perfect  specimens  of  womanhood  were  ever  seen 
than  Penelope  or  Nausicaa. 

“The  Romans  under  Trajan  thought,  no  doubt,  that  they 
had  progressed  considerably  since  Cincinnatus  followed  the 
plough.  But  had  they?  Knowledge  came,  but  wisdom  lin¬ 
gered.  The  empire  was  going  to  pieces  from  the  want  of  the 
neglected  apsTrf. 

“Even,  however,  in  the  outward  essentials  of  food  and 
clothing  and  housing,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  mass  of  man¬ 
kind  in  the  present  generation  are  better  off  than  their  fore¬ 
fathers.  Workmen  and  workmen’s  families  have  still  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Nor  do  I  know  that  between  them  and  what  are  | 

called  the  upper  classes  the  feeling  is  better  than  it  used  to  be.  y 

The  enjoyments  of  life  have  always  been  unequally  divided,  | 
and  it  is  easy  out  of  the  imperfect  records  of  earlier  ages  to 
draw  pictures  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  and  the  oppression  of 
the  weak  by  the  strong;  but  the  lot  of  the  immense  major¬ 
ity  of  mankind  is  not  even  now  a  delightful,  one.  When  the 
Paris  Communists  in  1870  burnt  the  Tuileries  and  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  and  threatened  to  burn  Paris  itself,  Carlyle  observed 
to  me,  ‘Those  people  are  saying  to  their  rulers:  “The  condi-  ’ 
tions  of  our  lives  are  intolerable.  Our  forefathers  may  have  ; 
been  as  ill  off  as  we,  but  at  least  they  had  another  life  to  look  ^ 
forward  to,  when  wrong  would  be  made  right.  With  your 
Intellect  and  your  Progress,  you  have  taken  from  us  our  last  j 
consolation ;  and  if  you  will  not  mend  this  accursed  society 
that  we  live  in,  if  you  tell  us  that  in  the  nature  of  things  we^ 
must  have  all  the  pain  and  you  the  pleasure — then,  by 
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heaven,  we  will  destroy  society  and  you  and  ourselves  too, 
and  so  make  an  end.”  ’ 

“I  do  not  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  people  in  medi¬ 
aeval  Europe  was  as  miserable  as  is  pretended.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life  was  as 
unequal  as  it  is  at  present.  Of  liberty,  no  doubt,  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  going  now  than  there  used  to  be.  In  the 
middle  ages  there  was  little  liberty  for  any  one.  Kings  and 
peers,  knights  and  vassals,  villains  and  serfs,  were  held 
together  under  strict  bonds  of  obligation.  But  the  one  thing 
certain  is  that  between  the  lords  and  their  feudatories  there 
were  links  of  genuine  loyalty  which  drew  high  and  low 
together  as  they  have  not  been  drawn  since  the  so-called 
chains  have  been  broken.  If  the  tenant  gave  service,  the  lord 
gave  protection.  If  the  tenant  lived  hard,  the  lord  had  little 
luxury.  Earls  and  countesses  breakfasted  at  five  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  salt  beef  and  herring,  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  draught  of 
ale  from  a  black-jack.  Lords  and  servants  dined  in  the  same 
hall  and  shared  the  same  meal.  As -to  dress,  plain  leather  and 
woollen  served  for  all  ranks,  except  on  splendid  ceremonials. 
Examine  the  figures  of  the  knights  on  the  floor  of  the  ante- 
chapel  in  the  Temple  Church  in  London.  The  originals  of 
those  forms  were  not  brothers  of  the  order  or  bound  to  pov¬ 
erty.  They  were  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  peers.  Yet  their  armour  is  without  ornament  save  the 
plain  device  on  the  shield.  The  cloak  is  the  lightest  and 
simplest.  The  heavy  sword  hangs  from  a  leather  belt,  fas¬ 
tened  with  an  ordinary  harness-buckle.  As  those  knights  lie 
there,  so  they  moved  when  they  were  alive ;  and  when  hard 
blows  were  going  they  had  an  ample  share  of  them.  No  fact 
of  history  is  more  certain  than  that  the  peasants  born  on  the 
great  baronies  looked  up  to  those  lords  of  theirs  with  real  and 
reverent  affection — very  strange,  if  one  party  in  the  contract 
had  nothing  but  hardship  and  the  other  was  an  arbitrary 
tyrant.  Custom  dies  hard,  and  this  feeling  of  feudal  loyalty 
has  lingered  into  our  own  times  with  very  little  to  support  it. 
Carlyle  told  me  once  of  a  lawsuit  pending  in  Scotland  affect¬ 
ing  the  succession  to  a  great  estate  of  which  he  had  known 
something.  The  case  depended  on  a  family  secret  known 
only  to  one  old  servant,  who  refused  to  reveal  it.  A  Kirk 
minister  was  sent  to  tell  her  that  she  must  speak  on  peril  of 
her  soul.  ‘Peril  of  my  soul!’ she  said.  ‘And  would  ye  put 
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the  honour  of  an  auld  Scottish  family  in  competition  with  the 
Saul  of  a  poor  creature  like  me?’ 

“I  doubt  very  much  whether  under  the  new  system  of  con¬ 
tract  and  independence  we  shall  see  much  more  of  this  kind 
of  devotion. 

“Other  good  results  may  of  course  rise  out  of  the  change, 
but  they  will  not  take  the  form  of  attachment  between 
employers  and  employed.  Affection  will  hardly  grow  where 
interests  are  opposite. 

“But  if  there  are  doubts  about  social  progress,  it  will  be 
said,  history  at  least  proves  political  progress.  All  history 
(we  have  been  lately  told)  shows  a  growing  tendency  to  gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  people  and  for  the  people — that  is,  to  demo¬ 
cratic  republics.  Church,  monarchy,  feudalism,  reformations, 
revolutions,  the  chequered  phenomena  of  the  last  thousand 
years  we  are  to  regard  as  a  prceparatio  evangelica — a  making 
straight  the  way  for  the  advance  of  constitutional  liberty,  the 
last  act  and  climax  of  the  whole  human  drama.  We  are 
taught  to  observe  first  whole  peoples  in  shackles,  unable  to 
call  their  lives  their  own.  The  rights  of  man  assert  them¬ 
selves  one  by  one.  Rank  loses  its  authority.  Equality  is  at 
length  established  with  liberty  at  its  side.  Brotherly  love  is 
to  follow,  and  the  perfect  state  will  then  be  arrived  at.  Na¬ 
tions  are  no  longer  to  be  governed.  They  are  to  govern 
themselves.  The  individual  is  to  be  his  own  centre  and  the 
sole  judge  of  his  obligations  and  his  interests.  He  is  to  have 
an  equal  voice  in  the  making  of  tlie  laws  and  the  administration 
of  the  laws — to  be  free  to  act  as  he  likes — think  as  he  likes— 
speak  as  he  likes,  rightly  or  wrongly.  It  is  his  own  affair,  so 
that  he  does  not  rob  his  neighbour  of  his  similar  rights. 

“This  is  to  be  the  consummation  of  human  political  wis¬ 
dom,  the  far-off  divine  event  towards  which  the  wars  of  classes, 
the  struggles  between  princes  and  subject,  religious  wars, 
dynastic  wars,  all  the  complex  movements  of  the  past  are  to 
be  interpreted  as  unconsciously  tending. 

“I  do  not  doubt  that  in  England  and  in  other  countries  the 
decay  of  authority  can  be  traced  through  a  long  period.  All 
organized  things  decay.  Life  itself  is  growth  and  dissolution. 
But  if  this  i'v  the  whole  meaning  of  it,  and  the  establishment 
of  democratic  republics  is  the  aim  of  human  existence,  one 
asks,  ‘What  then?’  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  liberty  when 
we  have  got  it?  Liberty  itself  must  be  a  means  to  a  further 
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end.  What  is  that  end?  Life,  we  are  told,  will  be  grander, 
brighter,  and  better  than  ever  it  was  before.  But  is  this  true? 
Does  experience,  so  far,  show  that  the  finer  features  do  grow 
with  such  exceptional  splendour  with  political  liberty?  There 
is  a  liberty  which  it  is  worth  while  to  live  and  die  for — liberty 
from  foreign  oppression,  liberty  from  tyrannical  rulers  who 
abuse  the  law  which  they  are  established  to  administer — lib¬ 
erty  from  that  worse  oppression  which  would  compel  men  to 
profess  beliefs  which  they  do  not  hold.  To  make  such  rulers 
know  that  they  are  responsible  to  a  power  still  higher  than 
themselves  is  great  and  heroic,  and  the  stories  of  such  bold 
deeds  are  the  most  elevating  chapters  in  human  history. 

“But  such  freedom  has  nothing  but  the  name  in  common 
with  the  modern  theory  that  every  man  is  his  own  keeper. 
Because  the  captain  and  officers  of  a  ship  have  proved  unfit 
for  their  posts,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  shall  be  no  cap¬ 
tain  or  officers,  or  that  the  crew  shall  choose  their  own. 

“Does  history  show  that  in  proportion  as  men  are  left  to 
their  own  wills  they  become  happier,  truer,  braver,  simpler, 
more  reverent  of  good,  more  afraid  of  evil?  If  it  be  so,  cadit 
qucestio.  The  problem  of  human  existence  is  solved.  We 
have  but  to  abolish  the  few  remaining  restraints,  and  original 
sin  will  be  extinguished.  But  the  history  which  is  to  prove  it 
I  believe  to  be  a  history  of  the  future,  not  of  the  past — a 
prophecy,  not  a  narrative  of  fact. 

“What  is  liberty?  What  used  we  to  mean  when  we  called 
a  man  free?  The  workman  became  free  of  his  craft  when  he 
had  learnt  under  a  master  all  that  the  master  could  teach  him. 
Then,  and  not  before,  he  was  set  to  work  on  his  own  account. 
The  artist  acquires  a  free  hand  when  he  knows  what  ought  to 
be  done,  and  eye  and  hand  work  together  to  do  it.  The 
musician  is  not  free  while  his  fingers  blunder  over  the  notes. 
To  set  free  an  apprentice  to  go  his  own  way  while  he  is  half 
taught,  or  not  taught  at  all,  is  to  leave  him  to  his  own  inca¬ 
pacity.  Every  art  which  we  learn  has  to  be  acquired  under 
instruction  and  restraint.  We  do  not  hear  of  the  right  of  a 
carpenter  or  a  mason  to  go  wrong  if  he  pleases.  Why,  in  the 
Art  of  arts,  the  art  of  life,  should  any  other  principle  hold? 
What  is  the  use  of  emancipating  a  man  from  control  till  he 
has  proved  that  he  can  control  himself?  Those  who  are  most 
impatient  of  control  are  those  who  need  it  most.  I  have 
heard  it  argued  that  subordination  creates  servility,  and  that 
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to  set  a  man  free  is  to  make  him  worthy  of  freedom.  It  is 
like  telling  a  painter  to  go  his  own  way  and  call  no  man  mas¬ 
ter.  It  is  to  expect  from  liberty  the  magical  change  of  char¬ 
acter  which  theologians  used  to  expect  from  faith.  Would 
soldiers  or  seamen  be  truer  to  their  salt,  if  their  officers  were 
their  servants  and  received  mandates  from  them  as  we  say  our 
members  of  Parliament  do?  Would  family  life  be  improved 
if  wives  and  children  owed  no  obedience  to  husbands  and 
fathers?  Human  character  has  risen  to  excellence  under 
every  form  of  political  constitution,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
democracies  have  shown  any  marked  superiority  in  this 
respect,  or  that  in  this  favoured  age  there  is  any  special 
increase  of  personal  dignity  or  merit.  The  French  have  not 
particularly  improved  since  the  Great  Revolution.  The  peas¬ 
antry  may  be  better  off,  but  they  have  not  shown  themselves 
braver  or  more  patriotic.  The  literature  of  P'rance  is  not 
purer;  the  statesmen  are  no  wiser.  Napoleon’s  soldiers  who 
had  Europe  under  their  feet  were  born  and  bred  under  the  old 
regime.  England  has  done  well  to  abolish  negro  slavery,  but 
whether  to  have  raised  the  negro  at  a  single  step  to  be  the 
white  man’s  equal  is  to  have  made  him  in  fact  the  white  man’s 
equal,  or  to  have  put  him  in  the  way  of  becoming  so,  is  still  a 
prophecy  and  waits  to  become  a  fact. 

“One  explanation  there  is  of  the  levelling  spirit  of  modern 
times  which  is  at  least  intelligible.  Most  men,  high  or  low,  in 
these  days  have  come  to  make  it  the  principal  object  of  their 
lives  to  get  as  large  a  share  as  they  can  of  money  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Exceptional  power  or  privilege  is  likely  to  be  abused 
as  long  as  this  is  so;  and  all  being  on  the  same  moral  level, 
caring  only  for  what  they  can  get,  all  may  claim  to  be  on  the 
same  political  level,  to  look  after  their  own  interests. 

“I  urged  this  on  Carlyle  when  he  was  writing  his  Shooting 
Niagara.  He  flung  it  from  him  with  disdain.  ‘Interests!’  he 
said;  ‘what  have  men  to  do  with  interests?  There  is  a  right 
way  and  a  wrong  way.  That  is  all  that  we  need  think  about. 

“Yet  I  believe  my  explanation  is  the  real  one.  It  is  quite 
true  that  class  privileges  nowadays  would  be  unfairly  used. 
The  mistake  is  in  assuming  that  it  was  always  so,  and  that 
such  inequalities  at  the  time  when  they  arose  were  as  mis¬ 
chievous  as  they  would  be  at  present. 

“In  my  reading  of  English  history  there  was  once  a  warmer 
relation  between  high  and  low,  when  each  class  thought  more 
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of  its  duties  than  its  interests,  and  religion,  which  was  the 
same  to  all,  was  really  believed  in.  Under  such  conditions 
inequality  was  natural  and  wholesome.  When  religion 
became  opinion,  dubious  more  or  less,  and  divorced  from  con¬ 
duct,  while  pleasures  became  more  various  and  more  attainable, 
the  favoured  classes  fell  away  from  the  intention  of  their  insti¬ 
tution,  monopolised  the  sweets  of  life,  and  left  the  bitter  to 
the  poor. 

"Motion  and  heat,  it  is  well  known,  are  two  modes  of  one 
and  the  same  force.  Motion  can  be  converted  into  heat,  or 
heat  into  motion,  but  both  cannot  exist  together.  It  is  the 
same  with  power  and  luxury.  An  aristocracy  contented  with 
plain  living  and  bearing  its  share  in  the  strokes  and  batterings 
of  life,  might  keep  its  privileges  for  ever.  An  aristocracy 
which  has  nothing  to  show  for  itself  but  palaces  and  splendid 
idleness,  must  expect  to  forfeit  its  privileges.  The  palaces 
and  idleness  it  may  keep  for  a  time,  but  these,  too,  with 
uncertain  tenure. 

“The  sum  of  it  all  is  that  human  society  is  in  healthy  con¬ 
dition  when  the  wise  rule  the  ignorant — rule  with  equal¬ 
handed  authority  over  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Rut  that 
it  can  prosper  at  all  without  any  authority,  subject  only  to  an 
imaginary  line  that  one  man’s  rights  are  not  to  interfere  with 
his  neighbour’s,  is  a  devout  imagination  which  prophecy  may 
enable  us  to  believe,  but  which  has  no  sanction  from  history. 
Mankind  are  made  unequal.  Legislation  cannot  make  them 
equal,  and  freedom  does  not  create  the  virtues  which  might 
make  the  presumption  into  a  reality. 

“More  than  once  in  the  chequered  experiences  of  mankind 
there  have  been  analogous  epidemics  of  enthusiasm.  Ideas 
have  taken  possession  of  enormous  masses  of  people,  calling 
themselves  sacred,  sweeping  all  before  them  for  generations 
and  ending  in  the  sands  like  African  rivers.  For  two  hundred 
years  the  noblest  part  of  Europe  was  persuaded  that  its  high¬ 
est  duty  was  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Saracens. 
The  ineffectual  effort  cost  Christendom  six  million  lives,  and 
the  nations  woke  out  of  their  delusion  to  find  that  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  could  not  be  rescued  from  the  .Saracens,  and  that 
the  duties  of  English,  French,  Germans,  and  Burgundians  lay 
at  home  and  not  in  Syria.  Generosity  of  intention  cannot 
conquer  fact.s,  and  enterprises  inspired  by  passion  and  un- 
guided  by  wi.sdom  stand  in  history  as  monuments  of  folly.  I 
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sometimes  think  that  this  great  wave  of  universal  emancipa¬ 
tion  is  not  unlike  the  Crusades,  a  generous  idea,  taken  up  with 
impetuosity,  decorated  with  fine  flowers  of  rhetoric — but  flow- 
ers  which  arc  but  blossoms  only,  and  will  never  set  into  fruit. 
I  cannot  find  in  history  an  encouragement  to  hope  that  on 
this  road  lies  the  way  to  regeneration.  I,  for  my  own  part, 
will  not  make  history  answerable  for  what  I  cannot  sec  that  it 
teaches.  Statistics,  it  is  said,  will  prove  anything,  if  you  take 
only  what  makes  for  what  you  wish  and  leave  out  the  rest. 
To  me  the  entire  theory  of  political  progress  is  without  inter- 
est.  I  do  not  find  that  liberty  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word  raises  the  character  either  of  individuals  or  nations;  and 
if  our  existence  on  this  planet  has  any  meaning  at  all,  the 
effect  on  character  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered.  The 
only  true  progress  is  moral  progress. 

“There  have  been  great  men  and  good  men  under  mon¬ 
archies,  aristocracies,  republics,  and  limited  democracies;  but 
not  more  under  one  than  under  the  other.  I  regard  them  all 
as  accidental  and  unimportant  varieties  of  the  forms  which 
society  assumes.  The  sum  of  all  is  in  Pope’s  line — 

“  Whate’er  is  best  administered  is  best. 

“Leaving  historical  theories,  then,  we  may  turn  to  the  less 
ambitious  narratives.  Here  we  should  be  on  firmer  ground* 
for  we  are  rid  of  inferences,  and  have  to  do  only  with  sup¬ 
posed  facts.  I  have  still,  however,  to  say  supposed  facts,  for 
the  writers  on  whom  we  depend  were  subject  to  the  prejudices 
of  their  own  times,  and  we  who  study  them  have  prejudices 
of  our  own  which  appear  in  the  form  in  which  we  re-tell  their 
stories?.  We  speak  of  the  mythic  periods  of  history  and  we 
fancy  we  live  in  clearer  daylight.  We  might  as  easily  escape 
from  our  shadows.  All  history  is  mythic.  Our  knowledge 
of  one  another  is  mythic.  Our  knowledge  of  everything  is 
mythic,  for  in  every  act  of  perception  we  contribute  .some¬ 
thing  of  our  own.  No  two  persons  describe  alike  a  scene 
which  both  have  witnessed. 

“Anecdotes,  generally  discreditable,  gather  round  eminent 
men.  One  person  believes  such  anecdotes  because  he  is  con¬ 
stitutionally  inclined  to  doubt  the  virtues  of  eminent  men; 
another  disbelieves  for  the  opposite  reason;  but  the  unfavour¬ 
able  verdict  usually  carries  the  day.  Stories  of  this  kind  are 
generally  pungent.  The  most  pungent  are  probably  the  most 
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false ;  but  they  pass  into  history  because  they  serve  to  amuse ; 
and  when  they  refer  to  persons  who  lived  long  ago,  great  writ¬ 
ers,  who  admire  their  own  time,  adopt  them  for  the  sake  of 
contrast.  Macaulay  is  a  great  offender  in  this  respect,  and 
almost  always  takes  an  unfavourable  interpretation  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  man  whom  the  world  has  admired.  James  Spedding 
had  to  protest  againt  his  Bacon.  Sir  James  Stephen  has 
shown  his  wanton  injustice  to  Warren  Ha.stings,  but  the 
brilliant  and  scandalous  legend  will  probably  survive  the 
criticism,  preserved  by  the  vigour  of  Macaulay’s  style. 

"Darkest  England,  we  hope,  is  mythical  in  part  at  least. 
Yet  it  came  out  openly.  It  was  submitted  to  hostile  scrutiny, 
and  hereafter  anyone  writing  unfavourably  about  our  present 
condition  may  fairly  quote  it  as  evidence. 

“Imagine  the  colours  in  which  we  shall  appear  if  such  a  writer 
treats  us  as  Macaulay  treats  the  English  gentry  of  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

“We  cannot  escape  our  prejudices,  which  will  and  must 
guide  us  in  the  witnesses  whom  we  trust.  History  consists  of 
the  actions  of  men.  Actions  rise  ffom  motives,  and  motives 
from  contemporary  beliefs  and  preferences.  Such  beliefs  and 
such  inclinations  change  as  widely  as  our  social  habits.  Yet  in 
writing  and  describing,  some  motive  has  to  be  found  to  give 
the  action  a  meaning;  and  the  historian,  often  knowing  noth¬ 
ing  of  any  other  which  there  might  have  been,  selects  such 
motives  as  he  and  his  readers  are  conversant  with,  and  he  is 
considered  judicious  and  sensible  precisely  as  he  explains  the 
past  on  the  principles  of  his  own  time. 

“This  I  call  ‘mythology.’  He  does  not  know,  he  only  con¬ 
jectures;  and  he  announces  his  conjectures  for  facts.  Yet  all 
the  time  he  may  be  absolutely  wrong.  Language  full  of  hon¬ 
est  and  fiery  meaning  in  one  century  may  have  been  trodden 
into  cant  in  the  next.  Expressions  in  constant  use  by  the 
Puritans  and  Covenanters  would,  if  used  now,  imply  insincerity 
or  weakness  of  judgment.  Therefore  the  Puritans  and  Cov¬ 
enanters  have  been  considered  fools  or  hypocrites. 

“The  ages  do  not  understand  each  other.  Think  how 
changed  in  the  last  hundred  years  has  become  our  attitude 
towards  the  supernatural !  The  early  Protestant  writers  are 
full  of  appeals  to  a  special  Providence.  The  hagiologies  of 
the  Catholic  Church  are  woven  out  of  miracles.  They  were 
believed  without  hesitation.  The  evidence  is  often  unim- 
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peachable.  The  personal  companions  of  a  bishop  declare  that 
they  saw  him  in  repeated  instances  heal  the  sick  with  a  touch, 
raise  the  dead  to  life,  and  cast  out  innumerable  devils.,  The 
present  age  has  ceased  to  believe  in  such  wonders.  The 
judicious  historian  treats  it  all  as  fraud  or  folly.  It  was 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  We  simply  do  not  understand  the 
condition  of  the  biographer’s  mind.  The  bishop  and  his 
companions  would  similarly  regard  ours  as  atheistic,  and  we 
should  be  both  mistaken. 

“The  evidence  for  such  miracles  remains  without  alteration. 
The  change  is  in  ourselves. 

“Again,  to  note  another  tendency.  Modern  opinion,  and 
therefore  modern  historians,  incline  to  take  the  side  of  distin¬ 
guished  sufferers.  Men  and  women  convicted  of  treason  are 
generally  held  to  have  been  condemned  unjustly.  The  histo¬ 
rian’s  virtue  is 

“  To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  subdues  him, 

And  curse  that  Justice  diil  it. 

“I  will  mention  an  instance  or  two. 

“Writers  of  note,  English  and  Scotch,  require  us  to  believe 
that  Mary  Stuart’s  casket  letters  were  forged  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation  as  an  excuse  for  dethroning  her.  These 
letters  were  examined  by  the  Scotch  Privy  Council.  They 
were  submitted  to  the  Scotch  Parliament.  The  circumstances 
of  the  discovery  were  published  at  a  time  when,  if  there  was 
foul  play,  it  could  have  been  instantly  detected.  The  letters 
were  brought  to  London  and  laid  before  the  Queen  and  her 
ministers,  to  whom  Mary  Stuart’s  handwriting  was  perfectly 
familiar,  and  again  to  a  Committee  of  Peers,  among  whom 
there  were  her  warmest  friends.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
Catholic  Powers  at  Elizabeth’s  court  were  equally  eager  to 
prove  her  innocent ;  yet  we  do  not  find  a  trace  of  suspicion 
among  them.  Yet  we  are  required  to  believe  that  all  these 
persons  were  taken  in  by  a  forgery,  so  clumsy  that  her  modern 
defenders,  who  have  not  the  originals  before  them,  imagine 
that  they  can  detect  it  with  ease — that  Elizabeth  and  Burghley 
and  Walsingham,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  others  of  honourable 
fame,  were  parties  to  the  fraud;  all  because  such  persons 
think  it  unlikely  that  an  interesting  woman  could  have  written 
those  letters. 

“And,  strange  to  say,  they  see  no  difficulty  in  such  an 
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hypothesis,  and  English  historical  opinion  is  content  to  leave 
the  question  open — to  leave  open,  that  is,  whether  Elizabeth 
and  those  eminent  public  servants  of  hers,  who  carried  Eng¬ 
land  through  the  most  dangerous  crisis  of  its  national  existence, 
were  among  the  basest  villains  that  ever  disgraced  humanity. 
We  may  as  well  abandon  the  study  of  history  if  we  are  to 
carry  it  on  upon  such  wilful  principles. 

“Again,  as  nothing  is  too  bad  to  be  believed  of  the  reign  of 
the  English  Bluebeard,  a  story  passes  as  proved,  and  has  been 
adopted  into  our  books  of  criminal  law,  that  while  the  Blue¬ 
beard  was  on  the  throne,  72,000  felons  perished  on  the  scaffold  ; 
from  which  it  follows,  first,  that  the  nation  was  infested  with 
robbers  and  murderers,  and  next,  that  the  law  was  inhumanly 
cruel.  No  chain  is  stronger  than  its  first  links,  and  though  the 
charge  has  been  made  a  hundred  times,  it  rests  on  nothing  but 
a  story  told  by  Jerome  Cardan,  a  crazy  man  of  genius  given  to 
astrology,  who  says  that  he  heard  it  from  a  French  bishop. 
Literally  that  is  all  the  authority.  It  is  true  that  Wolsey  was 
a  strict  administrator,  and  Lord  Darcy  accused  him  of  being 
over-severe  on  the  criminal  classes.  It  is  true  also  that  Henry 
VIII.  abolished  the  clerical  immunities ;  and  after  the  rebellion 
of  the  North,  in  which  the  clergy  had  been  especially  active, 
he  hanged  two  hundred  priests  and  monks,  to  the  extreme 
abhorrence  of  Catholic  bishops  all  over  Europe.  But  surely 
English  historians  ought  to  have  looked  further  before  accept¬ 
ing  a  fact  so  monstrous  on  the  single  evidence  of  one  of  these 
bishops,  and  that  too  at  second-hand.  The  72,000  victims  of 
Henry’s  tyranny  are  about  as  chimerical  as  the  11,000  virgins 
at  Cologne. 

“Once  more.  The  Netherland  historians  assert  that  50,000 
heretics  (or  100,000  heretics,  they  are  not  sure  which)  were  put 
to  death  judicially  in  the  Low  Countries  alone,  under  the 
edicts  of  Charles  V.  I  thought  it  strange,  for  Charles  V., 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  was  trying  to  conciliate 
the  German  Protestants,  whom  a  persecution  so  extravagant 
would  have  exasperated  into  fury.  No  doubt  Charles,  as  a 
good  son  of  the  Church,  did  endeavor  to  check  what  the  popes 
called  heresy  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  the  language  of 
his  edicts  was  extremely  severe.  But  I  have  to  observe,  first, 
that  the  Inquisition  was  not  established  in  the  Netherlands  in 
Charles’s  reign.  He  could  govern  only  by  the  law,  and  the 
law  was  carried  out  by  the  Netherlands  officials  themselves. 
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Secondly,  that  in  a  well-ordered  country  50,000  religious  crim¬ 
inals  could  not  have  been  tried  and  executed  without  leaving 
a  distinct  trace  on  the  judicial  records.  No  such  trace  exists 
that  I  know  of,  nor  was  the  accusation  brought  till  the  war 
with  Philip  had  begun.  In  the  Dutch  Martyrologics  I  found 
accounts  of  500  who  had  suffered.  The  rest  of  the  number 
must  have  been  made  up  (and  even  so  enormously  exagger- 
ated)  of  insurrectionary  Anabaptists,  who  broke  out  again  and 
again  into  furious  communistic  insurrections,  directed  not 
against  the  Church,  but  against  order  and  civil  authority. 

“We  might  as  well  say  that  the  Sepoys  who  were  killed  in 
the  Indian  Mutiny  had  been  put  to  death  for  religion.  Yet 
the  50,000  were  accepted  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Gibbon, 
who  alludes  to  them  to  point  a  sarcasm  at  the  superior  ferocity 
of  Christian  intolerance,  as  contrasted  with  the  milder  perse¬ 
cutions  under  the  Roman  Empire. 

“The  worst  of  these  sweeping  statements  is  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  fix  themselves  in  the  memory.  Truth  is 
moderate  and  hesitating.  Fiction  strikes  boldly,  and  the  point 
of  its  lance  is  barbed. 

“Cardinal  Newman  says  that  Protestant  tradition  is  based 
on  wholesale  unscrupulous  lying,  and  this  story  may  be  taken 
as  an  instance  of  it.  In  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  how¬ 
ever,  the  lying  is  not  always  on  one  side.  There  will  always 
be  unconscious  lying  where  passion  is  strongly  excited.  But  I 
do  not  think  the  truth  is  forwarded  by  the  method  now  in 
fashion  of  setting  one  version  against  another,  and  taking  as 
certain  the  worst  parts  of  both.  This  is  perhaps  a  worse 
travesty  than  either  would  be  taken  alone.  Two  negatives 
may  make  an  affirmative,  but  I  never  heard  that  two  falsehoods 
would  make  a  truth. 

“I  have  another  complaint  to  make,  though  I  can  only 
allude  to  it.  I  mean  of  the  light  manner  in  which  popular 
historians  scatter  epithets,  and  distribute  censures,  with  no 
authority  but  their  own  fancy.  Rival  queens  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  jealous  of  one  another.  Elizabeth  and  Mary 
Stuart  were  rival  queens,  therefore  Elizabeth’s  treatment  of 
Mary  was  caused  by  jealousy.  Robertson  says  that  when 
Charles  V.  retired  to  Spain  after  his  abdication  he  was  ‘sensibly 
mortified’  to  find  that  less  attention  was  paid  to  him  than  when 
he  was  Emperor.  Perhaps  less  attention  was  paid  to  him,  and 
Charles  may  have  observed  it ;  but  how  does  Robertson  know 
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that  he  was  mortified?  Probably  it  amused  him,  or  it  may 
have  been  what  he  expected  and  desired.  Eminent  men  and 
women  ought  to  be  spared  these  gratuitous  ink-spots. 

"I  might  mention  a  thousand  such  instances,  but  I  must 
hasten  on.  I  have  to  say  before  I  end  how  I,  myself,  think 
that  history  ought  to  be  written. 

“Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  of  human  dramatists,  but 
nature  is  a  dramatist  still  greater,  and  Shakespeare  is  so  great 
because  he  is  nearest  to  nature.  He  does  not  moralise  upon 
his  Macbeths,  or  Lears,  or  Richards,  or  Henries.  He  gives 
you  no  opinion  of  his  own,  but  he  gives  you  the  men  them¬ 
selves  to  look  at,  to  study,  to  reflect  on,  and  (if  you  please)  to 
form  opinions  about  for  yourself,  though  this  is  not  always  nec¬ 
essary.  He  draws  no  lessons  out  of  what  he  lays  before  you. 
He  does  not  invite  you  to  draw  lessons.  The  more  completely 
you  have  mastered  these  plays,  the  less  you  will  be  able  to  say 
what  they  have  actually  taught  you.  You  cannot  draw  out  in 
words  even  the  judgment  you  form  upon  the  characters. 
Hamlet  will  be  argued  over  to  the  end  of  time,  and  people 
will  differ  about  him  as  they  differ  about  persons  whom  they 
know.  There  is  always  something  in  the  actions  of  men,  and 
in  the  men  themselves,  which  escapes  analysis.  They  may 
strike  us  with  awe,  pity,  admiration,  fear,  or  hatred.  They 
may  amuse  us  or  revolt  us,  but  the  feeling  created  even  by  an 
lago  cannot  be  summed  up  in  compact  phrases  addressed  to 
the  understanding. 

“Well,  then — 

“  All  the  world’s  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

"The  historian  and  the  dramatist  alike  represent  the  actions 
of  men.  If  the  historian  would  represent  truly  he  must 
represent  as  the  dramatist  does. 

‘If  you  are  to  have  from  him  a  real  trustworthy  picture,  he 
must  show  you  the  figures  that  he  is  talking  about,  faithfully 
delineated,  with  all  the  circumstances  that  surround  them, 
completely  perceived,  and  made  intelligible,  and  then  let  them 
unfold  their  characters  in  their  actions  with  such  insight  as 
you  can  gain  into  their  inner  natures.  You  will  forbear  to 
judge. 

“If  you  have  done  your  work  well  there  will  be  always 
something  which  evades  your  censure,  and  which  you  must  be 
content  to  treat  as  in  a  work  of  art. 
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"Unless  you  have  faithfully  mastered  the  particulars  of  the 
situation  you  will  only  mislead.  You  had  better  have  left  the 
subject  alone.  Orestes  killed  his  mother.  If  that  were  all  we 
knew,  he  was  a  monster,  but  that  mother  had  killed  his  father, 
and  judgment  is  suspended  into  awe.  You  may  say  that  in 
history  the  outward  fact  is  all  that  we  can  know,  and  that 
insight  into  the  heart  is  impossible.  It  may  be  so.  It  often 
is  so.  But  when  it  is  so  no  true  history  is  possible.  .  .  . 
Where  we  cannot  have  the  real  motive  we  may,  if  we  please, 
invent  false  motives,  and  create  a  sort  of  spurious  legend ;  but 
history  it  is  not,  and  is  so  far  worse  than  fiction,  that  it 
pretends  to  be  truth. 

"But  how,  you  ask,  are  we  to  penetrate  at  all  into  the  inner 
secrets  of  past  times?  How  are  we  to  understand  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  men  who  lived  long  ago,  under  conditions  so  unlike  our 
own,  when  the  forms  of  men  and  things  have  grown  visionary 
in  the  mist  of  distance?  When  they  do  melt  thus  into  mist, 
be  content  to  say  so  and  leave  them.  I  think  it  wrong  to  take 
the  names  of  real  men  and  draw  pictures  of  them  out  of  the 
imagination,  as  Raphael  painted  the  Apostles. 

"But  something  can  be  done,  if  not  all.  Remember,  first, 
that  in  accounts  of  events  which  occurred  in  distant  centuries 
you  do  not  have  the  events  themselves,  but  the  events  as 
reflected  in  the  mind  of  the  relator.  Therefore,  if  you  would 
understand  a  particular  period  study  the  original  authorities. 
Go  to  the  chronicles  written  by  men  who  lived  at  the  time  and 
breathed  the  contemporary  air.  Drink  at  the  fountain.  The 
stream  of  tradition  contracts  always  some  alien  matter  from 
the  soil  which  it  flows  through.  Read,  if  you  can  find  them, 
the  letters  and  writings  of  the  persons  that  you  are  concerned 
with.  Read  what  they  say  themselves.  Read  what  others 
who  knew  them  said  about  them,  and  do  not  trust  your  own 
imagination.  Take  nothing  at  second-hand.  The  originals 
will  always  contain  something  which  is  lost  in  the  translation 
or  paraphrase.  The  language  itself  breathes  the  atmosphere 
in  which  it  grew.  Do  not  rest  while  any  point  which  you  can 
reach  remains  obscure.  You  will  then  find  that  the  forms  of 
departed  things  rise  up  and  take  shape  before  you.  This  is 
how  Carlyle  called  up  out  of  the  world  of  shadows  the  real 
Cromwell;  and  the  half  enthusiast,  half  impostor,  which  had 
haunted  our  historical  literature  disappeared  for  ever. 

"But  such  a  method,  you  will  say,  involves  immense  labour. 
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What  we  want  is- a  general  notion  of  the  history  of  at  least  our 
own  island,  and  you  tell  us  to  give  the  labour  of  a  lifetime  to 
a  single  age.  I  can  only  say  that  the  general  notion  you  ask 
for  will  not  be  the  history,  but  only  the  opinion  of  this  or  that 
writer  about  the  history;  and  each  succeeding  generation  will 
provide  what  it  needs  of  this  kind  for  itself.  But  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  to  genuine  students.  Try  the  plan  which  I  set  before  you, 
and  you  will  see  that  one  such  effort  successfully  made  will 
shine  like  a  lamp  in  the  past,  and  will  illuminate  other  objects 
besides  itself. 

‘‘But  without  dwelling  upon  this,  I  will  mention  a  long 
forgotten  suggestion  of  my  own,  made  when  the  school  of 
modern  history  was  first  established  in  this  University. 

“Like  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Freeman,  who  along  with  his 
asperities  had  strong  masculine  sense,  I  have  a  high  respect  for 
!  the  method  of  study  pursued  here  before  the  modern  changes. 

I  For  men  who  wished  to  improve  themselves  I  believe  it  to 
have  provided  as  good  an  education  as  was  ever  tried.  We 
had  certain  books,  the  best  of  their  kind  and  limited  in  number, 
which  we  were  required  to  know  perfectly.  We  learnt  our 
Greek  history  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  our  Latin 
history  from  Livy  and  Tacitus.  We  learnt  our  philosophy 
from  Aristotle;  and  it  was  our  business  to  learn  by  heart 
Aristotle’s  own  words,  weighing  every  one  of  them ;  and  thus 
the  thoughts  and  the  language  of  those  illustrious  writers  were 
built  into  our  minds,  and  there  indelibly  remain.  I  asked 
myself  whether  there  was  any  book  on  English  history  which 
could  be  studied  with  the  same  exactness.  The  Chronicles 
were  too  loose  in  their  composition.  They  were  to  be  read, 
but  were  insufficient.  The  famous  modern  writers,  studying 
the  past  as  we  study  the  stars  from  a  moving  platform,  were 
being  continually  corrected  from  a  change  in  the  point  of 
view,  and  the  shifting  of  lights  and  shadows. 

“I  had  myself  occasion  to  examine  the  early  English  Stat¬ 
utes  and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  it  struck  me  that  in 
these  compressed  and  pregnant  Acts,  where  there  is  no  verbi- 
j  age  and  every  word  has  a  meaning,  there  was  something  like 
what  I  was  in  search  of.  You  could  not  gather  from  them  a 
continuous  narrative,  but  you  had  fixed  points  all  along  of 
clear  and  brilliant  light.  Merely  to  be  able  to  construe  and 
explain  the  old  Norman  French  and  the  technical  Latin  would 
require  considerable  attainments.  Add^o  this  a  knowledge  of 
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the  Chronicles  and  other  outside  sources,  a  knowledge  of  the 
occasion  when  each  of  the  Statutes  was  passed,  and  you 
would  have  an  authentic  bony  structure  round  which  you 
could  build  up  things  themselves  instead  of  the  wilderness  of 
talk  about  things  in  which  students  have  so  often  to  wander. 
Extracts  from  this  or  that  Act  are  not  enough,  for  the  object 
is  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  thoughts  of  the  time.  In  the 
Statute  Book  the  student  would  be  fed  from  the  spring,  and 
would  learn  his  history  as  we  learnt  our  philosophy — from  the 
Ethics  and  the  Organon. 

“I  was  unconnected  with  the  University,  and  the  suggestion 
was  not  taken  up.  But  I  still  believe  that  it  would  be  worth 
trying.  I  still  believe  that  the  Acts  of  the  English  Parliament 
down  to  the  Reformation  contain  the  truest  history  of  the 
country  that  we  have.  Whether  it  can  be  put  in  practice 
others  and  not  I  must  consider.  The  examinations  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  able  and  experienced  men  who  can  judge  far  better 
than  I  can  do  what  methods  should  be  followed.  I  am  myself 
too  old  to  make  experiments,  even  if  I  had  a  right  to  make 
them,  which  I  have  not.  I  can  merely  say  that  in  such  con¬ 
tributions  as  I  have  made  myself  to  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Statute  Book  has  been  the  backbone  of  my  work. 

If  the  statesmen  who  drew  the  Acts  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  Parliaments  which  passed  them  into  laws  were  the  syco¬ 
phants  and  cowards  which  we  are  generally  told  that  they 
were,  what  I  have  written  is  worth  nothing.  If  they  were 
honourable  men,  as  I  believe  that  they  were,  there  will  be 
found  in  their  own  stately  language  a  sufficient  and  true 
explanation  of  each  successive  step  in  the  change.  Anyway,  I 
acted  myself  on  the  principles  which  I  have  recommended. 
The  Statute  Book  gave  me  the  skeleton  of  my  figure.  The 
flesh  and  sinew  were  laid  on  entirely^  from  contemporary  | 
authorities.  From  the  time  that  I  began  to  investigate  I  read  j 
little  of  what  had  been  written  on  the  subject  by  modern 
historians,  and  I  have  read  little  since.  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
confused  with  other  people’s  conjectures — I  went  to  the 
sources  and  to  the  sources  only.  I  do  not  wish  to  boast  of  I 
my  own  labours.  I  have  never  said  much  about  them,  and  j 
except  on  this  one  occasion,  when  there  is  a  reason  for  it,  I 
never  shall.  But  I  say  for  myself  now  that  during  the  twenty, 
years  for  which  I  was  at  work  on  my  History  of  England  I, 
must  have  read,  made  extracts  from,  or  copied  with  my  own, 
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hand  tens  of  thousands  of  manuscripts,  private  letters,  secret 
State  documents,  minutes  of  secret  councils,  often  in  cipher  for 
which  a  key  was  not  always  at  hand.  I  worked  long  in  our 
own  Record  Office.  I  worked  in  the  Archives  at  Paris,  Brus¬ 
sels,  Vienna,  and  Simancas.  The  letters  which  were  of  most 
importance  were  in  half  a  dozen  languages  and  in  the  desperate 
handwriting  of  the  period.  Eminent  men  in  that  age  thought 
it — like  Hamlet — a  baseness  to  write  fair.  Often  at  the  end 
of  a  page  I  have  felt  as  after  descending  a  precipice,  and  have 
wondered  how  I  got  down.  I  had  to  cut  my  way  through  a 
jungle,  for  no  one  had  opened  the  road  for  me.  I  have  been 
turned  into  rooms  piled  to  the  window-sill  with  bundles  of 
dust-covered  despatches,  and  told  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
Often  I  have  found  the  sand  glittering  on  the  ink  where^  it 
had  been  sprinkled  when  a  page  was  turned.  There  the  letter 
had  lain,  never  looked  at  again  since  it  was  read  and  put  away. 

"I  have  been  taunted  sometimes  with  having  mistaken  a 
word.  It  is  likely  enough — with  such  materials  an  occasional 
mistake  is  not  to  be  avoided.  But  Tthink  I  made  fewer  than 
a  great  many  people  would  have  done.  Philip  11.  wrote  a 
worse  hand  than  any  other  man  in  his  vast  dominions.  I 
found  at  Simancas  a  sheet  which  he  had  scrawled  over,  and  I 
knew  it  to  contain  secret  matter  of  consequence.  I  called  in 
the  clerks  in  the  Archives.  Their  best  hands  were  turned  on. 
We  gave  in  our  various  conjectural  versions,  and  I  believe  the 
most  nearly  correct  was  found  to  be  my  own.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  I  added  many  material  facts 
to  the  history  of  the  period,  though  they  have  been  totally 
unrecognised  by  most  of  my  critics.  Being  omniscient  already, 
I  conclude  they  did  not  feel  that  they  had  more  to  learn. 

"  Like  St.  Paul,  I  may  say  I  laboured  more  abundantly  than 
they  all.  Like  St.  Paul,  I  say  also  I  speak  as  a  fool.  Enough 
of  this.  Others  hereafter  may  go  over  the  same  ground  and 
gather  off  it  a  richer  harvest  than  mine,  but  I  am  sure  that  of 
the  sixteenth  century  no  accurate  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way.  It  was  an  age  of  collision  between  mighty 
forces,  now  encountering  on  the  surface,  now  coiling  in 
subterranean  conspiracies;  where  the  best  men  were  uncer¬ 
tain  of  their  duties,  where  foresight  was  impossible,  and 
princes  consulting  their  wisest  advisers  received  answers 
the  most  opposite ;  worst  of  all,  where  none  knew  whom  to 
trust. 
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“Printed  contemporary  documents  are  precious,  but  the  act¬ 
ual  handwriting  of  remarkable  statesmen  has  an  instructive¬ 
ness  of  its  own.  You  see  the  bold  strokes  and  unblotted  lines 
where  thought  flows  free  and  purpose  is  fixed.  You  see  in 
erasures  or  corrections  the  hesitation  or  intentional  deceit. 
There  are  the  open  instructions  to  the  secretaries  to  be  trans¬ 
cribed  with  the  intention  of  mi.sleading.  There  is  the  private 
draft  of  the  ciphered  sheets  attached  which  tell  the  whole 
truth.  The  elaborate  ciphers  themselves  were  a  chief  part  of  a 
politician’s  trade,  and  require  a  special  study.  We  are  all  fond 
of  our  peculiar  methods,  perhaps  too  fond,  but  I  can  afford 
to  be  amused  with  the  airy  verdicts  of  self-confident  critics. 

“In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add  that,  if  I  am  to  be  of  any 
use  in  my  present  office,  I  must  follow  my  own  lines.  I  can¬ 
not  at  my  age  work  in  harness  with  the  athletes  of  the  new 
studies.  All  that  I  can  do  will  be  to  interest  students  in 
aspects  of  their  subjects  which  lie  apart  from  the  beaten  roads. 
I  cannot  teach  a  philosophy  of  history,  because  I  have  none  of 
my  own.  Theories  shift  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
one  ceases  to  believe  in  any  of  them.  I  know  nothing  of,  and 
I  care  nothing  for,  what  are  called  the  laws  of  development, 
evolution,  or  devolution,  extension  of  constitutional  privileges 
from  reign  to  reign,  to  end  in  no  one  knows  what.  I  see  in 
history  only  a  stage  on  which  the  drama  of  humanity  is  played 
by  successive  actors  from  age  to  age. 

“The  problems  which  mankind  have  had  to  solve  for  them¬ 
selves  have  been  various  and  intricate,  but  none  more  intricate 
than  those  which  rose  with  the  religious  convulsions  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  a  time  when  the  wisest  and  best 
were  divided  on  the  course  which  duty  required  of  them, 
when  opposite  principles,  each  admirable,  were  forced  into 
conflict,  and  saints  and  heroes  were  found  in  the  opposing 
armies.  The  portraits  of  some  of  these  persons  I  shall 
endeavour  to  bring  out  indifferently  whether  they  were 
Protestant  or  Catholic.  Priam  and  Hector  are  not  less  beauti¬ 
ful  to  us  because  we  admire  Achilles  and  Ulysses.  To  myself 
the  object  of  history  is  to  discover  and  make  visible  illustrious 
characters,  and  pay  them  ungrudging  honour.  The  history  of 
mankind,  says  Carlyle,  is  the  history  of  its  great  men.  To  find 
out  these,  clear  the  dirt  from  them  and  place  them  on  their 
proper  pedestals,  is  the  function  of  the  historian.  He  cannot 
have  a  nobler  one.” 
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DISCUSSIONS 

ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE  BY  CERTIFICATE 
The  University  of  Minnesota 

For  many  years  it  was  the  custom  of  this  university  to 
admit  students  upon  examination  only.  No  certificates  what¬ 
ever  were  accepted.  If  a  student  wished  to  enter  the  junior 
class  he  was  required  to  pass  the  examinations  for  entrance, 
and  then  the  subjects  pursued  by  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  radical  change 
in  regard  to  accepting  certificates.  At  the  present  time  cer¬ 
tain  certificates  are  accepted  unconditionally.  Graduates  of 
the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  high. schools  are  admitted  to 
the  freshman  class,  without  conditions,  upon  the  presentation 
of  their  diplomas.  Graduates  of  the  Minneapolis  academy  and 
first-class  high  schools  are  admitted  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
principal  or  superintendent  of  such  schools — subject  only  to 
conditions  in  such  subjects  as  the  student  may  not  have  had, 
but  which  are  essential  to  the  successful  pursuance  of  the 
course  chosen  by  him  upon  entering  the  university. 

As  a  rule,  the  marks  of  graduates  of  normal  schools  or 
schools  which  admit  to  the  freshman  class  of  other  reputable 
universities,  without  examination,  arc  accepted  by  us  for 
entrance  to  the  university.  But  the  faculty  reserve  the  right 
to  require  a  student  to  take  supplementary  examinations  if  he 
does  not  sustain  himself  creditably  in  his  course. 

As  to  accepting  marks  from  other  colleges  for  credits  in  the 
university  course  proper,  we  accept  marks  from  all  reputable 
colleges  just  so  far  as  they  cover,  or  arc  an  equivalent  to,  the 
work  done  in  this  university.  In  bringing  marks  from  other 
institutions  the  ccrificates  must  show: 

i.  The  subject  studied;  if  a  language,  the  work  read,  etc.; 
2.  The  time  spent  upon  each  subject ;  3.  The  result ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  subject  was  passed. 

The  high  schools  of  Minnesota  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  high  school  board,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  president 
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of  the  university.  The  president  of  the  university  is  the 
examiner  of  the  board,  and  all  three  members  of  the  board  are 
also  members  of  the  Board  of  regents  of  the  university;  this 
brings  the  high  schools  of  the  State  into  very  close  connection 
with  the  university.  Examinations  are  held  twice  each  year 
and  certificates  are  issued  to  each  student  in  the  subjects  that 
he  passes.  These  certificates  are  accepted  by  the  university 
in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations  in  the  subjects  which  they 
represent.  Of  the  applicants  for  admission  to  the  university 
this  fall  less  than  twenty  took  the  examinations  and  less  than 
ten  entered  upon  examinations  only.  About  thirty  were 
admitted  on  State  high  school  board  certificates  and  the 
remainder — over  two  hundred  and  fifty — were  admitted  on 
certificate  of  graduation  from  approved  schools. 

Our  experience  has  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  certificate 
system.  We  find  that  our  freshmen  are  better  prepared  for 
their  work,  and  with  the  worry  of  entrance  examinations  and 
conditions  removed  they  do  better  work  in  the  university. 
The  system  itself  has  a  very  strong  tendency  to  cause  students 
to  secure  better  preparation  before  entering  the  university. 
Most  students  are  willing  to  spend  a  year  extra  in  the  high 
school  if  they  know  that  their  diploma  will  admit  them  to  the 
university  without  conditions. 

When  students  bring  marks  from  schools  outside  of  the 
State  whose  standing  is  at  all  doubtful,  we  require  them  to 
take  an  examination  in  some  of  the  more  important  subjects, 
and  if  they  do  well  in  these  subjects  we  accept  their  record 
for  the  remainder. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter  in  few  words — our  experience 
has  taught  us  that  the  advantages  of  this  system  are:  i.  It 
raises  the  grade  of  the  preparatory  schools;  2.  It  gives  us  stu¬ 
dents  better  prepared  for  university  work;  3.  It  does  away 
with  an  immense  amount  of  work  and  worry  incident  to  exami¬ 
nations  ;  4.  It  gives  us  better  results  from  the  student  when 
he  is  once  in  the  university. 

It  has  no  drawbacks  at  all  commensurate  with  its  advan¬ 
tages.  It  has  been  seldom  that  we  have  had  cause  to  regret 
our  action  in  any  particular  case,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  this  university  would  go  back  to 
the  old  method  of  examination  for  all  cases. 


Cyrus  Northrop 


University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Amherst  College 

At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Review  I  send  this 
statement  of  our  experience  with  admission  to  college  upon 
certificate. 

Amherst  College  admits  students  upon  certificate  because 
it  is  the  mature  conviction  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  that  a 
conscientious  and  capable  teacher,  with  whom  a  student  has 
worked  for  two  years  or  more,  if  called  upon  to  fill  in  a  blank 
certificate  providing  for  detailed  statements  of  work  done  by 
the  student  in  each  subject  required  as  preparatory  to  the  col¬ 
lege  course,  can  estimate  the  preparation  of  the  student,  upon 
the  whole,  as  accurately  as  can  the  examiners  at  the  college 
after  the  tests  of  an  ordinary  entrance  examination.  And 
while  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  an  overestimate  of  a 
student’s  fitness  for  entrance,  in  the  principal’s  desire  to  grat¬ 
ify  the  student  or  his  friends  and  to  make  a  gratifying  report 
of  the  number  of  students  sent  on  to  college,  another  tendency 
serves  as  a  counterpoise.  The  better  preparatory  schools,  as 
a  rule,  prefer  to  retain  students  until  they  are  thoroughly 
prepared ;  and  since  it  is  the  regulation  at  Amherst  that  if  one 
or  more  poorly  prepared  men  are  recommended  by  a  school, 
that  school  will  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  institutions  whose 
certificate  is  accepted,  we  find  that  the  system  needs  no  addi¬ 
tional  safeguard. 

Two  dangers  attend  admission  by  certificate.  The  first  is 
that  a  college  will  accept  a  certificate  from  schools  where  the 
standard  of  work  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  students  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study. 
The  second  danger  is  that,  through  pressure  from  students  and 
parents,  the  conscientious  conviction  of  the  teacher  may  give 
way  to  the  student’s  desire  to  enter  college  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  certificates  may  be  given  to  students  who  are  not  properly 
prepared.  Against  both  these  dangers  the  system  which  we 
have  adopted  seems  to  act  as  a  safeguard. 

First.  Amherst  admits  students  upon  certificate  only  from 
schools  that  have  been  proved  capable  of  doing  thoroughly 
good  work.  We  began  with  a  small  list  of  the  best  schools, 
which  had  been  sending  thoroughly  well-prepared  students  to 
Amherst  from  year  to  year.  This  list  has  been  enlarged 
chiefly  upon  the  application  of  schools  that  wished  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  sending  students  to  Amherst  on  certificate;  but  in  the 
State  of  New  York  the  privilege  has  been  offered  to  certain 
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schools  which  did  not  apply  for  it,  but  which  had  been  proved 
by  the  statistics  of  the  Regents'  office  to  be  doing  thoroughly 
good  preparatory  work.  A  few  schools  in  Michigan,  also, 
which  are  visited  and  approved  by  the  University  of  Michigan, 
have  been  placed  on  the  Amherst  list. 

When  a  school  applies  for  the  privilege  of  sending  students 
to  Amherst  on  certificate,  a  letter  is  sent,  asking  the  principal 
to  submit  to  a  committee  of  the  Amherst  faculty  the  course  of 
study  of  his  school,  and  to  prepare  and  send  a  list  of  the  names 
of  students  who,  within  the  last  five  years,  have  proceeded  to 
college  from  his  school,  together  with  the  names  of  the  colleges 
which  such  students  have  entered,  and  any  facts  he  will  give 
regarding  the  record  made  by  these  students  at  the  colleges 
they  have  thus  entered.  If  the  committee  of  our  faculty 
regard  these  facts  as  sufficiently  favorable  the  school  is  placed 
upon  the  list  of  institutions  from  which  Amherst  will  receive 
students  “on  probation,”  without  examination. 

Second.  The  essential  safeguard  for  the  scholarship  of  the 
college  lies  in  the  clear  and  full  understanding,  explicitly 
stated  in  each  case,  that  every  .student  received  upon  certifi¬ 
cate  from  a  preparatory  school  without  examination  is  liable 
to  be  dropped  from  his  class  at  any  time  during  the  freshman 
year  if  his  work  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  preliminary 
correspondence  with  the  school  makes  this  very  clear.  It  is 
explicitly  stated  to  all  schools  and  to  all  students  interested. 
It  is  our  custom  to  drop  students  from  the  freshman  class  each 
year  as  they  prove  themselves  incapable  of  doing  the  grade  of 
work  which  is  required. 

While  we  have  not  carefully  compared  the  rank  of  men 
admitted  to  college  on  certificate  and  on  examination,  I  think 
the  general  opinion  of  our  faculty  is  that,  with  the  .safeguards 
I  have  indicated,  the  scholarship  of  Amherst  has  not  suffered 
and  is  not  likely  to  suffer  by  this  substitution  of  the  mature 
judgment  of  the  teacher  who  has  prepared  the  student  (a 
judgment  subject  to  revision  by  the  faculty  if  the  student’s 
work  does  not  prove  to  be  satisfactory  in  the  college)  for  the 
old  system  of  entrance  only  after  examinations  at  college. 

Of  course  the  scholarly  standards  of  the  faculty  of  a  col¬ 
lege  will  decide  how  much  of  meaning  shall  attach  to  the 
word  "probation”  in  this  system.  With  us,  at  Amherst,  it 
has  a  very  perceptible  and  a  distinctly  tonic  force. 

This  year  Amherst  has  admitted  nearly  160  new  men;  and 
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a  careful  consideration  of  the  relative  rank  of  these  new  men, 
after  several  weeks  of  work  at  college,  shows  no  perceptible 
difference  in  favor  of  those  who  enter  on  examination  as 
against  those  who  enter  on  certificate.  In  fact,  the  good 
effects  of  rejecting  applicants  and  of  dropping  the  men  from 
the  freshman  class  whose  scholarship  was  lowest  last  year,  are 
to  be  clearly  seen  in  the  remarkably  high  average  of  prepara¬ 
tion  in  our  present  freshman  class. 

Merrill  E.  Gates 

Amherst  College, 

Amherst,  Mass. 
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Minerva.  Jahrbuch  der  gelehrten  Welt. — Herausg.  v.  Dr.  R.  Kukula  und 
K.  TrObnek.  Zweiter  Jahrgang,  1892-93.  Strassburg  :  Trlibner,  1893,  pp.  827. 
Price,  $2.10. 

Hochschul-Nachrichten.  Monats-Uebersicht  Uber  das  gesammte  Hochschul- 
wesen  des  In-  und  Auslandes. — Herausg.  v.  Dr.  Paul  von  Salvisberg.  MUn- 
chen,  Verlag  der  Akademischen  Monatshefte.  Price,  per  annum,  M.  4.60. 

The  interest  felt  in  Germany  in  the  higher  education  has  of 
late  years  sought  additional  expression  in  various  periodicals 
devoted  chiefly  to  news  about  the  universities  of  Germany  and 
those  organized  on  a  similar  plan.  The  Akademische  Monats- 
Jiefte  began  to  appear  at  Munich  in  1884;  at  Freiburg  (Baden) 
a  sheet  called  Akademische  Blatter  was  started  about  four 
years  ago,  which  was  at  first  intended  to  be  an  organ  for  the 
students  of  that  university,  but  its  field  was  soon  extended, 
first  to  Heidelberg,  then  to  other  universities;  the  undertaking, 
however,  was  not  well  supported,  and  the  infant  periodical  fell 
into  a  marasmus  which  soon  proved  fatal.  The  last  two  years 
have  seen  the  birth  of  several  similar  enterprises  of  wider 
scope,  and  fortunately  of  more  vigorous  vitality. 

In  a  very  neat,  attractive,  and  handy  volume,  of  827  pages, 
adorned  with  a  capital  portrait  of  Theodor  Mommsen  by  way 
of  frontispiece,  the  editors  of  Minerva  have  compressed  an 
astounding  amount  of  valuable  information  concerning  the 
universities,  academies  of  science,  libraries,  and  observatories 
of  the  whole  world,  which  everyone  who  knows  the  difficulty 
of  getting  such  information  in  completeness  (and  who  that  has 
attempted  this  has  not  keenly  realized  the  difficulty  of  doing 
It?)  will  hail  with  delight.  What  hitherto  had  to  be  sought 
for,  with  infinite  labor,  in  the  most  various  handbooks,  cata¬ 
logues,  registers,  etc.,  is  here  presented  in  compact  form,  with 
an  indication  of  more  exhaustive  works  for  him  who  seeks 
additional  details;  and  substantial  correctness  is  vouched  for 
by  the  personality  of  the  editors  and  their  collaborators  of 
different  nations,  among  whom  Professors  N.  M.  Butler,  C.  R. 
Lanman,  and  B.  I.  Wheeler  receive  grateful  mention. 

The  first  volume  of  Minerva  (1891-92)  was  confined  to  the 
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universities  of  the  world.  In  the  preface  to  the  second  volume 
the  editors  state  that  the  admission  of  other  learned  bodies, 
libraries,  etc.,  to  their  pages  is  due  to  suggestions  from  many 
quarters.  Certainly  the  addition  has  greatly  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  work.  The  first  twenty-six  pages  contain  concise 
accounts  of  the  constitution  of  the  universities  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  higher  education  in  the  German  Empire, 
Austria,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Scotland,  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  India.  Similar  information  is  not  given  in  like 
form  concerning  England  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  separately,  in  the  second  part  of  the  work,  for  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  and  London,  and  for  the  more  important 
universities  and  colleges  in  this  country.  As  these  accounts 
are  not  to  be  reprinted  in  the  editions  of  subsequent  years,  the 
present  volume  will  form,  in  this  respect,  a  more  or  less  perma¬ 
nent  work  of  reference.  For  many  readers  this  will  prove  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  book.  The  peculiar  organization  of 
the  French  system  of  higher  education  is  especially  well 
described.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  future  issue  a 
similar  account  of  the  organizatiort  of  higher  education  in 
America  may  be  given ;  I  doubt  if  even  all  the  separate 
descriptions  of  American  universities  and  colleges  which  the 
volume  contains  would  give  a  non-American  (or  perhaps  even 
an  American)  reader  a  clear  conception  of  these  Protean 
institutions. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  an  enumeration, 
in  alphabetical  order  of  situation,  of  the  universities,  polytech¬ 
nic  schools,  schools  of  forestry,  mining,  and  agriculture,  inde¬ 
pendent  libraries,  academies  of  science,  and  observatories  of 
the  world.  For  European  countries  it  was  of  course  not 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  institutions  that  should  and 
those  that  should  not  be  included  in  the  list — in  fact,  the  line 
had  been  already  drawn  for  the  editors  by  the  various  govern-' 
ments.  For  America,  on  the  contrary,  the  task  must  have  been 
a  thankless  one;  so  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to  judge  it  has’ 
been  performed  with  no  little  skill,  and  manifestly  the  inclusion 
of  every  so-called  college  or  university  in  these  United  States 
would  have  swamped  the  book.  Those  which  have  been 
admitted  are  sufficiently  various  in  character,  aims,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  to  afford  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  diversity 
here  prevailing.  The  data  given  for  each  institution  includes 
its  history  (often — as,  c.  g.,  under  the  titles  Bologna,  the  Cam- 
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bridges,  Oxford,  Paris,  Prague — these  brief  summaries  are  of 
the  greatest  value  for  an  understanding  of  the  development  of 
university  organization  in  general),  its  pecuniary  and  other 
resources,  its  expenditures,  the  composition  and  personnel  of 
each  faculty,  and  any  peculiarities  of  constitution  not  covered 
by  the  general  accounts  in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  Thus 
under  the  head  of  Tubingen  is  given  a  brief  description  of  the 
Stift  and  the  Konvikt,  as  they  are  locally  called — the  only  near 
approach,  except  in  the  faculties  of  Roman  Catholic  theology, 
to  the  “dormitory  system”  to  be  found  in  German  universities. 
The  register  of  the  names  (over  18,000!)  mentioned  in  the  book 
will  prove  a  great  convenience.  Type  and  paper  are  better 
than  one  is  apt  to  expect  in  a  German  book.  The  psychologist 
Hugo  Miinster/^rr^  is  fortified  into  a and  the  Harvard 
college-year  is  made  to  close  at  the  end  of  Ju^i  instead  of  Ju«i, 
but  on  the  whole  misprints  seem  very  few.  The  text  is  too 
closely  printed  to  be  altogether  pleasant  reading,  but  this  is 
compensated  for  by  the  handiness  of  the  volume,  which  would 
have  become  unduly  bulky  if  the  type  had  been  leaded. 

The  editor  of  the  Hochschid-Nachrichten  aims  to  present 
rather  the  current  news  of  the  university  world.  This  period¬ 
ical  appears  at  the  end  of  each  month  except  September;  each 
number  contains  not  only  very  many  news  items  of  interest  from 
universities  all  over  the  globe,  but  also  articles,  original  and 
borrowed,  on  matters  connected  with  the  higher  education. 
Thus  the  issue  of  April  26,  1892,  brings  a  valuable  article,  with 
exhaustive  statistics  (partly  corrected  in  the  number  of  June 
26),  on  the  Privatdocenten  of  German,  German-Austrian,  and 
German-Swiss  universities;  the  issue  of  July  26  reprints  a 
notable  editorial  of  the  Vossiseke  Zeitung  on  the  question  of 
establishing  an  obligatory  examination  in  the  middle  of  the 
university  course;  that  of  August  26  has  an  article  on  the 
educational  system  of  Australia.  The  numbers  which  appear 
at  the  end  of  each  German  semester  (7.  e.,  those  for  February 
and  March,  July  and  August)  contain  announcements  of  the 
courses  of  lectures  for  the  ensuing  semester  at  all  the  German- 
speaking  universities. 

E.  D.  Perry 

Columbia  Coixegb 
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A  French  Eton,  or  Middle  Class  Education  and  the  State :  to  which  is  added 

Schools  and  Universities  in  France. — Hy  Matthew  Arnold.  London  and 

New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  416.  Price  $1.75. 

It  is  a  little  late  in  the  day  to  review  Matthew  Arnold’s 
charming  and  forceful  writings  on  education ;  yet  this  new 
edition  of  two  of  his  best  educational  papers  ought  not  to  pass 
unnoticed.  A  reason  for  this  is  readily  found  not  alone  in  the 
fact  that  the  essays  are  themselves  literature  and  as  such 
eminently  worthy  of  a  new  dress  now  and  then,  but  in  the 
essential  weakness  and  waste  of  secondary  education  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  when  compared  with  that  of  France  and 
Germany.  One  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  main  objects  in  all  of  his 
labors  for  education  was  to  bring  about  the  improvement  and 
proper  organization  of  secondary  education  in  England.  In 
the  United  States  we  are  moving  forward  in  this  direction 
with  a  speed  which,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  is  still  encour¬ 
aging,  In  England  but  little  has  been  accomplished  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  ideals;  but  there  is  every 
evidence  that  in  the  near  future  a  long  step  in  advance  will  be 
taken.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Acland,  England’s  Vice- 
president  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  speaking 
at  Birmingham,  referred  to  Mr.  Arnold’s  labors,  and  pointed  out 
that  England’s  deficient  municipal  organization  was  to  a  great 
degree  responsible  for  the  unorganized  condition  of  secondary 
education.  The  public  school  of  the  people,  whether  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary,  said  Mr.  Acland,  must  rest  upon  the  munic¬ 
ipal  organization  of  the  country.  This  excuse,  however  valid 
it  may  be  for  England,  cannot  be  urged  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  municipal  organization  galore;  but  we  lack,  as  a 
people,  profound  convictions  on  the  subject  of  higher  education 
and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  best  European  experience. 

American  educationists  can  say  truly  with  Mr.  Arnold  (p.  69) 
that  they  have  no  pet  scheme  to  press,  no  crotchet  to  gratify, 
no  fanatical  zeal  for  giving  this  or  that  shape  to  the  public  estab¬ 
lishment  of  our  secondary  instruction.  With  him,  they  only 
wish  to  give  secondary  education  a  wider,  a  truly  public  charac¬ 
ter;  this  only  the  state  can  give.  The  example  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  requiring  the  e.stablishment  of  high  schools  in  all  towns 
having  a  fixed  minimum  population,  ought  to  be  followed  by 
every  other  commonwealth.  Nor  is  the  mere  establishment 
all.  The  secondary  schools  must  follow  in  their  curriculum 
and  methods  the  highest  educational  ideals  and  the  teachings 
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of  the  best  educational  experience.  They  must  be  roused  from 
their  lethargy  and  their  haphazard  policy.  This  the  organized 
teachers  of  the  United  States  are  now  undertaking  to  do,  and 
with  every  prospect  of  success. 

As  one  turns  Mr.  Arnold’s  pages  and  sees  how  literature 
illuminates  statistics  and  philosophy  interprets  history,  he 
cannot  but  reflect  how  great  a  service  to  civilization  men  like 
Fichte,  von  Humboldt,  Guizot,  Simon,  Arnold,  and  Morley 
perform  when  they  turn  their  attention  and  their  pens  to  the 
discussion  of  large  educational  questions.  They  are  the  lenses 
that  focus  the  light  and  heat  of  the  highest  culture  upon  a 
small  space,  and  they  aid  their  fellows  immensely  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  seeing  and  comprehending. 

N.  M.  B. 


Finger  Prints. — By  Francis  Galton.  New  York :  Macmallan  &  Co.,  pp. 

216.  Price  $2.00. 

This  is  Mr.  Gabon’s  latest  monograph,  and  shares  with  its 
predecessors  the  interest  and  importance  that  attach  to  the 
author’s  acute  observation  and  careful  classification  of  physio¬ 
logical,  psychological,  and  anthropological  data.  Finger  Prints 
is  a  contribution  to  anthropology,  pure  and  simple;  but  the 
points  of  contact  between  certain  departments  of  this  science 
and  education  are  so  numerous  and  important  that  the  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  Review  may  with  entire  propriety  call  attention  to 
the  book. 

The  palms  of  the  hands  are  covered  with  two  totally 
distinct  classes  of  marks.  The  most  conspicuous  are  the  folds 
or  creases  of  the  skin  that  indicate  the  lines  of  most  frequent 
flexure.  These  seem  to  possess  a  remarkable  significance  for 
the  followers  of  palmistry.  The  second  class  of  markings,  and 
much  the  less  conspicuous,  are  the  so-called  papillary  ridges. 
It  is  with  these  that  Mr.  Gabon’s  book  deals.  As  a  result  of 
his  investigations  it  appears  that  these  ridges  form  patterns, 
considerable  in  size  and  of  a  curious  variety  of  shape,  whose 
boundaries  can  be  clearly  traced.  Curiously  enough,  they 
remain  unchanged  through  life,  and  of  all  anthropometric 
data  they  afford  incomparably  the  surest  criterion  of  identity. 

These  lineations  are  readily  recorded  by  a  method  that  Mr. 
Gabon  describes  in  minute  detail.  Briefly  it  is  this;  The  finger 
tips  are  inked  and  then  pressed  gently  and  firmly  on  a  card 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  result  is  a  permanent  record  of 
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the  lineation.  By  photography  or  an  enlarging  pantograph 
the  impression  is  magnified  as  much  as  may  be  desired,  for 
purposes  of  measurement  or  comparison. 

The  persistence  of  these  patterns  is  remarkable.  Their  pro- 
portions  and  specific  measurements  change,  of  course,  with 
age,  use,  or  bodily  health.  But  the  many  bifurcations,  origins, 
islands,  and  inclosures  in  the  ridges  that  compose  the  pattern 
are  almost  beyond  change.  The  evidence  for  this  conclusion 
has  been  largely  furnished  to  Mr.  Galton  by  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
who  has  made  use  of  finger  prints  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  Bengal.  Mr.  Galton  compared  700  points  of  refer¬ 
ence  in  impressions  taken  from  the  same  fingers  at  different 
times  in  life  and  found  but  a  single  instance  of  discordance; 
this  was  a  ridge  that  was  cleft  in  a  child,  but  became  united  in 
later  years. 

The  practical  application  of  these  facts  is  found  in  their 
great  value  for  purposes  of  identification.  Mr.  Gallon’s  opinion 
is  that  the  Bertillon  anthropometric  method  will  have  its  power 
of  identification  multiplied  many  hundredfold  by  the  inclusion 
of  finger  prints,  because  their  peculiarities  are  entirely  uncon¬ 
nected  with  other  personal  characteristics  and  do  not  change 
with  the  latter.  He  finds  little  or  nothing,  however,  to  connect 
finger  prints  with  differences  of  race  or  temperament. 

Any  intelligent  person  can,  with  a  little  deftness,  carry  out 
Mr.  Gallon’s  experiments  and  perhaps  procure  information  for 
him  that  he  would  be  glad  to  use  in  his  further  investigations 
of  the  subject.  Hundreds  of  prints  of  school  children’s  fingers 
could  readily  be  taken  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

N.  M.  B. 


IX 


EDITORIAL 

Nothing  that  Mr.  Froudc  has  ever  written  is  more  truly  lit¬ 
erature  than  his  inaugural  address,  which  is  reproduced  in  full 
in  the  present  issue  of  the  REVIEW.  Now  that  Arnold  and 
Lowell  are  gone,  Froude  alone  remains  of  the  great  masters  of 
English  prose.  The  subtle  irony  and  quiet  humor  of  this 
address,  as  well  as  its  lofty  moral  and  philosophical  tone,  will 
make  it  famous.  Both  in  metaphor  and  in  fact  it  is  a  kindly 
criticism  and  reproof  of  the  present  by  the  past.  In  it  the 
spirit  of  old  0.xford  is  speaking,  and  we  feel  that  the  ideals  it 
holds  up  before  us  have  been  more  or  less  set  aside,  temporarily, 
perhaps,  by  this  bustling  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Froude 
reminds  us  that  the  highest  types  of  character  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  newest,  and  that  ruder  tools  than  ours  have  builded 
foundations  for  civilization  that  time  has  not  destroyed.  He 
is  a  humanist  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense,  and  we  may  well 
agree  with  him  that  when  the  humanities  pass  out  of  education 
or  are  lightly  estimated,  a  loss  of  power  and  a  moral  downfall 
must  surely  follow. 


It  is  worth  noting  that  this  Regius  professorship  of  modern 
history  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  positions  in  the 
academic  world.  Founded  by  George  I.  it  has  been  held 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  living  by  Thomas  Arnold, 
Goldwin  Smith,  Ih’shop  Stubbs,  and  Freeman,  and  now  passes 
for  a  time  to  Mr.  Froude.  The  Smith  professorship  at  Har¬ 
vard,  which  has  been  held  successively  by  Ticknor,  Longfellow, 
and  Lowell,  is  the  nearest  approach  in  America  to  the  great 
English  university  chairs  with  their  succession  of  distinguished 
incumbents. 


The  first  convocation  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  note¬ 
worthy  in  several  respects.  As  an  academic  gathering  it  was 
remarkable  for  size  and  for  its  character.  The  enthusiasm  was 
very  great,  and  the  oration  of  Professor  von  Holst — which  will 
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be  found  on  another  page — was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The 
University  has  now  added  to  its  corporate  title  the  words 
“Founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller.”  This  is  a  fitting  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  generosity  of  the  man  whose  gifts  to  this  new 
institution  are  now  approaching  $4, 000, OCX).  For  a  gift  no 
larger  than  this  the  name  of  Johns  Hopkins  is  known  wherever 
scholars  gather  together  or  scientific  research  is  carried  on. 
Happily  the  University  of  Chicago  with  all  of  its  millions  is 
poor,  and  if  it  is  to  fulfill  the  hopes  and  plans  of  its  founders 
and  its  president,  the  present  endowment  must  be  trebled. 
That  it  will  be  trebled  in  good  time,  no  one  who  knows  the 
forces  that  are  behind  it  can  doubt. 


But  the  oration  of  Professor  von  Flolst  has  a  significance  of 
its  own,  quite  apart  from  that  of  the  occasion  that  called  it 
forth.  The  orator  is  a  German  university  professor,  trained  in 
the  rigid  school  of  German  educational  thought.  He  has  been 
for  many  years  a  laborious  and  successful  student  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  American  political  institutions.  So  that  he  speaks 
with  a  twofold  competence. 

"There  is  in  the  United  States  as  yet  not  a  single  university 
in  the  sense  attached  to  this  word  by  Europeans,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  von  Holst.  This  frank  statement  will  reverberate 
around  the  country  and  serve  as  a  useful  offset  to  the  tabulated 
statements  of  our  many  score  “universities”  that  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  official  reports  and  in  the  press.  Yet,  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  we  have  universities  nevertheless.  Harvard 
has  all  of  the  four  traditional  faculties.  Columbia  has  three  of 
them  and  three  others — too  many,  perhaps.  Johns  Hopkins 
has  one  and  the  beginnings  of  a  second.  Chicago  itself  has 
two.  Perhaps  Professor  von  Holst  would  call  Columbia,  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  Chicago  “torsos  of  universities”  and  Harvard’s 
university  department  an  “after-growth  figuring  still  to  some 
extent  as  a  kind  of  annex  or  excrescence  of  the  college.” 
From  a  German  point  of  view  he  may  be  right.  But  it  must 
not  be  too  hastily  assumed  that  the  German  point  of  view  is 
the  only  correct  one.  Theorists  of  a  certain  impracticable  sort 
insist  upon  calling  the  American  college,  even  in  its  highest 
gymnasium,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  the 
assertion.  Plenty  of  work  that  in  Germany  is  relegated  to  the 
university  is  done  in  the  American  college.  The  truth  is  that 
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the  German  educational  organization  is  radically  different  from 
ours,  and  while  we  have  learned  and  are  learning  much  from 
European  experience,  our  own  system  is  a  highly  efficient  and 
rapidly  improving  one.  With  us  the  elementary  school,  the 
high  school,  and  the  college  divide  among  them  the  work  of 
the  gymnasium;  the  college  and  the  university,  again,  divide 
the  work  of  the  German  university.  Our  system  is  the  more 
mobile,  the  more  diversified,  and  the  better  adapted  to  our 
civilization.  The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  we  are  doing  genu¬ 
ine  university  work  in  America,  even  though  the  form  of  its 
organization  may  not  be  familiar  to  the  European  eye.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  keep  insisting,  as  Professor  von  Holst 
does,  that  “the  university  has  not  only  in  the  way  of  the  college, 
to  impart  knowledge.  It  must  also  teach  how  additions  to  the 
treasury  of  knowledge  are  made.”  Training  in  methods  of 
research  is  certainly  the  weakest  point  in  American  university 
education.  On  this  point,  rather  than  in  matters  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  Germany  can  teach  us  much.  We  shall  not  have  the 
highest  type  of  university  in  America  until  we  appreciate  fully 
the  meaning  of  Virchow’s  sentence:  Die  Universitat  nicht 
bloss  eine  Anstalt  zum  Lernen,  sondern  auch  eine  Anstalt 
zum  Forschen  ist. 

Another  German  professor  of  the  first  rank  who  has  made 
his  home  in  America — Hugo  Miinsterberg — strikes  the  same 
note  in  his  paper  on  “The  New  Psychology,”  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine.  Professor  Miinsterberg’s 
thesis  is  that  “only  through  special  experimentation,  and  not 
through  mere  repetition  of  what  others  have  already  thought 
and  accomplished,  can  we  become  men  of  .science.”  But  he 
admits  that  in  Germany  this  principle  has  been  exaggerated  and 
that  what  is  needed  is  “the  combination  of  the  American 
university  system,  which  lays  far  too  much  stress  upon  instruc¬ 
tion,  with  the  German  system  of  original  research.” 

Mr.  Karl  Pearson,  whose  views  on  the  subject  of  a  teaching 
university  for  London  seem  to  an  American  extremely  sound, 
is  discouraged  at  the  immediate  outlook.  Writing  in  the  I 
London  Academy  on  the  subject,  he  points  out  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  government,  having  only  a  .slender  majority  at  its  back,  I 
is  not  likely  to  multiply  its  troubles  by  taking  up  disputed  I 
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questions.  There  is,  therefore,  but  little  prospect  of  any 
progress  being  made  this  year  or  next.  Indeed  any  progress 
at  all  that  is  not  in  the  direction  of  a  weak  compromise,  seems 
extremely  difficult;  for,  as  Mr.  Pearson  says,  it  is  necessary  at 
once  to  satisfy  “the  higher  educational  needs  of  London,  the 
commercialism  of  some  of  the  medical  schools,  the  pragmatical 
claims  of  Convocation,  the  gubernatorial  instincts  of  lay 
councils,  and  the  Market-place  demands  of  ‘extension’  enthusi¬ 
asts.”  Me  is  entirely  opposed  to  letting  the  “polysynthetic 
opportunist” — a  capital  designation,  by  the  way,  of  a  type  of 
mind  that  we  meet  with  occasionally  in  American  educational 
administration — have  his  own  way,  unchecked  and  unchal¬ 
lenged.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  resolve.  Not  a  compro¬ 
mise,  but  a  right  settlement  of  the  matter  is  what  is  needed, 
even  if  it  takes  time  for  its  accomplishment.  An  instructed 
public  opinion  will  eventually  insist  upon  something  being 
done,  and  it  may  be  best  to  frame  a  thoroughly  good  university 
organization  and  then  compel  the  various  conflicting  selfish 
interests  to  take  an  assigned  place  in  it  or  be  crushed  out.  A 
careful  and  scholarly  article  by  Dr.  Fitch,  to  appear  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  March,  will  trace  the  whole  Lon¬ 
don  university  movement  in  detail. 
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In  the  Educational  Review  for  December  last'  an 
account  was  given  of  the  admission  of  women  to  the  Arts 
classes  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  response  to 
requests  for  further  information  it  may  be  added  that  the  Act 
of  Parliament  constituting  the  Scottish  Universities  Commis¬ 
sioners  gave  them  power  “to  enable  each  university  to  admit 
women  to  graduation  in  one  or  more  faculties,  and  to  provide 
for  their  instruction.”  Proceeding  under  this  authority,  the 
commissioners  put  it  within  the  power  of  each  University 
Court  to  “admit  women  to  graduation  in  such  faculty  or 
faculties  as  the  said  Court  may  think  fit.”  It  is  also  provided 
that  “it  shall  be  competent  for  the  University  Court,  after 
consultation  with  the  Senatus,  to  make  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  women  in  any  of  the  subjects  taught  within  the 
university,  either  by  admitting  them  to  the  ordinary  classes, 
or  by  instituting  separate  classes  for  their  instruction.” 

The  practice  of  the  several  universities  has  not  been  uniform. 
As  already  pointed  out  in  the  Review,  at  Glasgow  the  system 
•IV:  518-19. 
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of  separate  instruction — the  “annex”  system — is  followed. 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  however,  threw  open  the  Arts 
classes  to  women,  while  St.  Andrews  admitted  them  to  all  the 
faculties.  Theology,  Medicine,  and  Arts.  As  a  result  there  are 
enrolled  at  present  at  Aberdeen  1 1  women,  all  studying  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  None  of  them,  however,  took  the  preliminary 
examination  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree.  At  St. 
Andrews  there  are  20  women,  I2  of  whom  took  the  preliminary 
examination,  four  passing  in  all  subjects.  University  college, 
Dundee,  which  is  affiliated  with  St.  Andrews,  has  i8  women 
on  its  rolls. 


The  tide  is  rising  rapidly  around  those  who  still  refuse  to 
accord  to  women  university  privileges.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
university  will  open  in  October  next  a  medical  school  of  the 
highest  grade,  to  which  women  will  be  admitted  on  precisely 
the  same  terms  as  men.  This  is  assured  by  the  recent  gift  of 
Miss  Mary  E.  Garrett,  of  Baltimore,  of  $306,977  to  complete 
the  endowment  of  the  school.  Miss  Garrett  has  previously 
given  $47,787.50  to  the  same  fund,  so  that  her  total  contribu¬ 
tion  is  more  than  $350,000.00. 

The  main  conditions  of  this  munificent  gift,  which  the 
trustees  have  accepted,  are  that  the  medical  school  shall  require 
a  preliminary  college  training  for  admission,  that  the  course 
shall  be  four  years,  and  that  women  shall  be  admitted  on  equal 
terms  and  conditions  with  men.  The  school  will  therefore  be 
on  the  highest  possible  plane,  and  the  opportunities  for  the 
scientific  study  of  medicine  both  for  men  and  women  will  be 
correspondingly  increased.  The  opening  of  this  school  marks 
the  formal  addition  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  of  a  university 
faculty  of  medicine  to  its  distinguished  faculty  of  philos¬ 
ophy. 


That  women  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  university  edu¬ 
cation  when  it  is  open  to  them,  is  shown  by  the  catalogue  of 
Yale  university  for  1893.  Although  this  is  the  first  year  that 
women  have  been  admitted,  22  of  the  125  graduate  students 
are  women.  The  foolish  theory  that  the  presence  of  women 
in  a  university  will  drive  away  the  best  class  of  men,  is  a  vagary 
without  a  particle  of  evidence  to  support  it. 
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The  general  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  educational  con¬ 
gresses  at  Chicago,  in  July,  have  been  announced  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Association  for 
the  purpose.  They  will  be  found  very  interesting  and  truly 
international  in  scope.  Some  of  the  most  significant  topics  are 
those  dealing  with  the  proper  limits  of  secondary  education, 
the  supervision  and  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools; 
the  precise  function  of  the  college,  gymnasium,  and  lyc^e,  in 
view  of  the  increasing  demands  of  elementary  schools,  technical 
schools,  and  universities ;  the  amount  of  specialization  appro¬ 
priate  for  college  work ;  academic  degrees ;  professional  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers. 

The  work  of  the  philosophical  congress  has  also  been  care¬ 
fully  outlined  by  the  committee  of  college  professors  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  This  congress  will  assemble  on  August  25, 
and  hold  both  general  and  section  meetings  for  five  days. 
The  more  special  and  technical  papers  will  be  relegated  to  the 
section  meetings.  There  will  be  five  sections :  (i)  psychology, 
including  experimental  psychology,  (2)  logic,  (3)  ethics  and 
aesthetics,  (4)  metaphysics  and  the  philosophy  of  religion,  (5) 
history  of  philosophy  in  detail.  At  the  general  sessions  of  the 
congress  three  sets  of  papers  will  be  provided:  (i)  papers 
discussing  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  the  special  sciences 
and  to  civilization,  both  at  the  present  time  and  in  the  past, 
including  the  history  of  those  relations;  (2)  reports  on  the 
present  state  of  philosophy  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
world,  including  particularly  the  status  of  philosophical  study 
and  instruction  at  the  universities  and  other  institutions  of 
learning;  (3)  independent  papers  of  a  representative  nature  on 
philosophical  questions  of  general  interest. 


It  is  entirely  evident  that  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Draper  has  arrived 
in  Cleveland  as  superintendent  of  schools,  despite  the  alleged 
humorous  allusions  to  his  continued  residence  at  Albany.  A 
recent  circular  concerning  the  promotion  of  pupils,  issued  over 
his  signature,  and  an  admirable  pamphlet  on  courses  of  reading 
for  teachers,  bear  witness  to  the  fact.  The  rules  for  promo¬ 
tion  are  first-rate  and  are  based  upon  the  sound  principle  that 
daily  work  in  the  class  room,  and  not  merely  proficiency  at  a 
stated  formal  examination,  is  the  best  test  of  a  pupil’s  capacity 
for  advanced  work.  There  is  also  included  in  these  rules  an 
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excellent  provision  that  “with  the  approval  of  the  principal, 
any  teacher  may,  at  any  time  during  the  year,  promote  on  trial 
to  the  next  grade  any  pupil  who  is  specially  proficient,  and 
who  seems  able  to  do  the  work  of  that  grade.”  Mr.  Draper 
adds  that  bright  pupils  must  not  be  kept  “marking  time,” 
waiting  for  others  to  come  up. 

In  this  sentence  he  strikes  at  one  of  the  greatest  abuses  of  a 
graded  system  of  schools.  Too  often  the  superintendent  and 
the  principal  conspire  to  hold  back  pupils  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  symmetry  of  the  “system.”  Intolerable  waste 
of  effort  and  loss  of  time  result,  and  not  infrequently  the  pupil 
who  suffers  in  this  way  is  withdrawn  from  school.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Harris  is  entirely  right  in  insisting  that  the  half-year 
promotions  are  too  far  apart.  A  capable  child  should  be 
promoted  just  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  should  the 
stated  promotion  periods  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
apart. 


Commissioner  Harris  has  been  debating  this  very  point  with 
Mr.  Henry  Sabin  of  Iowa  in  the  excellent  school  journal  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  latter  gentleman.  But  it  appears  that  Mr.  Sabin 
and  his  Iowa  correspondents  miss  the  point  that  Dr.  Harris  is 
urging-  He  insists,  and  rightly,  that  in  any  given  subject  a 
proficient  pupil  should  be  promoted  at  intervals  much  less  than 
those  now  common  in  the  rural,  or  even  urban,  schools.  Mr. 
Sabin  replies  that  in  Iowa  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  are 
classified  according  to  their  proficiency  in  the  several  subjects 
taught,  and  that  it  is  not  the  custom  to  put  a  pupil  in  the  same 
grade  in  all  subjects  unless  his  proficiency  warrants  it.  This 
is,  of  course,  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  Dr.  Harris’s  point 
as  to  frequent  promotion  in  any  given  subject,  is  not  answered 
by  it. 


The  growing  tendency  of  city  superintendents  to  cease  being 
mere  statistical  machines,  and  to  offer  direct  instruction  ind 
stimulus  to  their  teaching  corps,  is  evident.  Not  only  Mr.  Dra¬ 
per’s  work,  just  referred  to,  shows  this,  but  many  other  super¬ 
intendents  are  pursuing  a  similar  policy.  In  Philadelphia,  for 
example,  Mr.  Brooks,  following  his  predecessor’s  example,  has 
issued  an  elaborate  syllabus  of  a  course  in  pedagogy  for  the' 
use  of  his  teachers.  The  day  of  the  superintendent  who 
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inspects  only  without  instructing,  or  instructs  only  without 
inspecting,  or  receives  reports  only  without  either  instructing 
or  inspecting,  is  nearly  over. 


About  this  time  of  year  there  is  always  more  or  less  general 
interest  in  the  workings  of  the  New  York  city  school  board. 
In  November  the  new  members  are  appointed,  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber  the  board  states  its  plans  and  needs  for  the  coming  year  to 
the  financial  ofificers  of  the  city  and  gets  its  annual  appropria¬ 
tion.  Then  in  January  the  “ring”  engages  in  its  usual  contest 
to  control  the  presidency,  and  through  it  the  important  com¬ 
mittees,  of  the  board.  No  mayor  in  recent  years  has  been 
both  willing  and  able  to  turn  out  the  present  leaders  and 
substitute  for  them  men  of  high  standing  and  broad  views,  who 
have  neither  personal  nor  political  ends  to  serve.  Mayor 
Hewitt  tried  to  do  this  five  years  ago,  but  nearly  everybody 
that  he  approached  declined  an  appointment,  and  finally  he 
named  some  persons  who  have  turned  out  as  badly  as  possible. 
These  worthies  always  sneer  at  outside — and  even  inside — crit¬ 
icisms  and  suggestions,  and  continue  on  their  own  self-satisfied 
way  to  the  grievous  injury  of  the  great  school  system  of  the 
metropolis.  Every  once  in  a  while  one  of  the  daily  papers 
prints  an  article  or  two  on  the  subject,  but  most  of  the  journals 
are  subject  to  the  same  influences  that  control  the  board  itself, 
and  therefore  no  general  education  of  public  opinion  is  possible. 

What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all,  is  a  question  frequently 
asked.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  answer.  Some  day,  per¬ 
haps,  a  happy  accident  may  put  some  one  of  the  really  strong 
men  now  in  the  New  York  schools  in  a  position  of  sufficient 
power  and  responsibility  to  effect  a  change.  Some  day,  per¬ 
haps,  a  mayor  may  be  in  office  who  will  make  proper  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  school  board.  Some  day,  perhaps,  an  unusually 
intelligent  and  discerning  legislature  will  sweep  away  the  com¬ 
plex  and  complicated  system  of  ward  trustees  and  inspectors 
by  which  responsibility  is  divided  and  concealed  and  behind 
which  abuses  flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree.  J  ust  now,  how¬ 
ever,  a  new  president,  who  is  said  to  be  out  of  favor  with  the 
persons  who  have  hitherto  largely  controlled  matters  in  the 
New  York  board,  has  been  elected,  and  he  is  busy  telling  the 
I  newspaper  reporters  that  many  important  reforms  are  to  be 
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begun  at  once.  This  is  encouraging,  and  on  that  account  the 
new  administration  merits  sympathetic  watching.  ^ ' 

It  is  certain  that  far-reaching  changes  would  be  hastened 
if  the  present  legislature  will  pass  the  bill,  warmly  advocated 
by  ex-Superintendent  Draper  and  Superintendent  Crooker,  for 
a  commission,  planned  after  the  royal  commissions  of  Great 
Britain,  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  whole  educational 
system  of  the  State.  The  city  and  village  superintendents  are 
practically  a  unit  in  support  of  this  measure,  and  the  chance? 
of  its  adoption  are  understood  to  be  favorable. 


One  long  step  in  advance  has,  however,  been  taken  in  New 
York  within  a  few  weeks.  The  persistent  missionary  and 
pedagogic  zeal  of  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Association, 
with  Richard  Watson  Gilder  at  their  head,  has  succeeded  in 
committing  even  the  present  school  board  to  the  introduction 
of  kindergartens,  and  $5CXX)  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
purpose.  The  sum  is  small,  but  it  is  enough  to  make  a  begin¬ 
ning.  The  movement  will  grow,  and  its  influence  must  be  felt 
in  time  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  schools. 


It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  any  other  State  there  can  be 
found,  among  the  leading  teachers,  such  a  consensus  of  opinion 
upon  the  chief  points  of  educational  theory  as  in  Indiana. 
There  is  diversity  of  opinion,  plenty  of  it,  upon  details  of 
pedagogical  practice,  but  upon  main  lines  there  is  substantial 
agreement.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  teachers  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  representatives  of 
the  colleges  of  the  State  are  not  so  nearly  at  one.  It  is 
noticeable  that  among  the  latter  there  is  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  many  fundamental  principles.  All  this  was 
strikingly  apparent  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  teachers 
association  which  convened  at  Indianapolis  during  the  holidays. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended,  but  owing  to  the  many  sec¬ 
tions  into  which  the  general  organization  has  been  divided,  the 
number  present  at  any  one  time  did  not  seem  to  be  large. 
The  Indiana  college  association,  and  the  Indiana  Academy  of 
Science,  both  organically  distinct  from  the  State  association, 
held  their  meetings  at  the  same  place  and  time. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Andrew  S.  Draper  cf 
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Cleveland,  O.,  upon  the  subject,  “The  public  schools  and  real 
life.”  It  was  a  fine  effort,  and  left  a  permanent  impression  upon 
the  large  and  intelligent  audience  which  heard  it. 

Some  of  the  subjects  upon  which  papers  were  presented 
before  the  general  association  were,  “The  relation  of  school 
training  to  good  citizenship,”  “Scholarship  versus  professional 
training,”  “Present  tendencies  in  education,”  “A  plea  for 
industrial  training  in  the  public  schools,”  and  “Should  we  have 
free  text-books?”  The  leading  papers  were  prepared  by  the 
best  public  school  men  in  the  State.  All  of  them  were  able, 
and  some  were  of  an  unusually  high  order  of  excellence.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  papers  urged  the  necessity  of  more  teachers  hav¬ 
ing  special  professional  training.  The  function  and  policy 
of  the  Normal  school  were  heartily  indorsed,  and  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  work  of  the  Normal  school  graduate  was  fully 
conceded. 

In  the  College  association  a  paper  was  read  advocating  the 
concentration  of  all  the  forces  of  higher  education  in  the  State 
in  one  central  university.  The  many  small  colleges  scattered 
about  over  the  State  were  condemned  because  their  existence 
was  attended  with  a  very  wasteful  dissipation  of  educational 
energy.  The  discussion  of  this  paper  indicated  a  divided 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  very  best  in 
recent  years.  It  was  noticeable,  however,  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  colleges  were  not  inclined  to  mingle  with  those  of 
the  public  schools.  They  seemed  to  hold  themselves  some¬ 
what  aloof,  and  when  the  meetings  of  their  own  organization 
were  ended  they  left  the  city.  This  apparent  indifference  of 
college  men  toward  public  school  problems  provoked  consid¬ 
erable  unfavorable  comment. 


At  the  last  moment  several  changes  in  the  list  of  members 
of  the  several  conferences  on  secondary  education  had  to  be 
made.  The  names  as  printed  ‘  should  be  corrected,  as  follows: 

Latin;  Professor  John  C.  Rolfe,  University  of  Michigan,  inste.tcl  of  Mr. 
Comstock. 

English:  Professor  Francis  B.  Gummere,  Haverford  college,  instead  of 
Miss  Thomas. 

Mathematics;  Mr.  Andrew  Ingraham,  Swain  Free  School,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  instead  of  Chancellor  Chaplin. 

Geography  ;  Professor  George  L.  Collie,  Beloit  college,  instead  of  Mr.  Fiy'e. 
*  Educational  Review,  V :  97-98. 
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Other  Modern  Languages:  Professor  Joseph  L.  Armstrong,  Trinity  College, 
Durham,  N.  C.,  instead  of  Professor  Joynes. 

Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry:  George  Warren  Krall,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  instead  of  Mr.  Peckham. 

History,  Civil  Government,  and  Political  Economy :  Professor  William  A. 
Scott,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  instead  of  Professor 
Folwell. 

Principal  Merritt  of  Helena  and  Principal  Phillips  of  the 
Westchester  (Pa.)  Normal  School  were  absent  from  the  con¬ 
ferences  on  natural  history  and  geography,  respectively.  They 
withdrew  when  it  was  too  late  to  appoint  substitutes. 

All  of  the  conferences  were  well  attended  and  considerable 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  over  the  probable  favorable  out¬ 
come  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  Their  detailed 
reports  are  now  being  prepared  and  will  hardly  be  ready  before 
April  or  May.  These  reports  will  not  necessarily  be  made 
public;  certainly  not  before  the  Committee  of  Ten  have  con¬ 
sidered  them  with  great  care. 


Congress  in  July  last  passed  an  act  authorizing  and  directing 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  For  years  past  these 
schools,  under  the  intelligent  and  devoted  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Powell,  have  ranked  among  the  best  in  the  country.  It 
is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  Act  in  question  was  pushed 
through  Congress  by  influences  antagonistic  to  the  present 
superintendent.  Whether  this  surmise  is  true  or  not,  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  which  has  now  been  printed  will  be 
read  with  interest,  as  would  a  report  by  Dr.  Harris  on  any 
system  of  schools.  As  a  whole,  it  is  very  favorable.  The 
schools  are  pronounced  in  a  fair  way  to  remedy  such  evils  as 
exist,  except  in  the  single  matter  of  a  too  rigid  system  of 
classification.  The  discipline  is  highly  spoken  of.  Certain 
improvements  in  the  normal  training  instruction,  in  the  special 
supervision,  in  the  grading  and  classification,  and  in  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  teachers’  salaries,  are  suggested;  but  this  would  be  the 
case  probably  in  any  large  city.  Superintendent  Powell  will 
have  his  hands  strengthened  in  undertaking  further  reforms,  by 
Dr.  Harris’  report,  and  so  far  from  being  an  injury  to  him  it 
will  certainly  be  of  marked  benefit  and  assistance. 


